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The I.L.0. and World Economie Policy 


by 


Lewis L. LorwiIn 


The League of Nations Union devoted its Annual Conference this 
year to the subject of “ The I.L.0. and World Planning’’. At 
the opening session of the Conference, held in London on 18 Feb- 
ruary 1936, Mr. Lewis L. Lorwin, Economic Adviser to the 
International Labour Office, gave an address which is the basis of 
the present article. In interpreting the work of the International 
Labour Office and in trying to apply its principles to general 
international problems, Mr. Lorwin is, of course, expressing his 


personal views. 


AN INSTRUMENT OF PEACEFUL CHANGE 


EVENTEEN years ago the world, chastened by the suffering 
and horrors of war and aroused by the westward march 

of revolutionary thought, declared that the new era which was 
coming must dedicate itself to two great ideas : universal peace 
and social justice. In this mood of idealism and under pressure 
of the social forces released by the war, the western world in 
1919 made the greatest effort at conscious building of new 
institutions since the days of the eighteenth century, when the 
American and French people, gathered in popular assemblies, 
hammered out their democratic constitutions. Despite all their 
limitations which can be and have been criticised, the League 
of Nations and the International Labour Organisation are 
examples of political planning on a world scale without parallel 
in history. These institutions demonstrate that, in great critical 
moments, the human mind must and does rise to the task of 
using its rational energies in a systematic way in order to build 
up new agencies to meet the problems with which it is confronted. 
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This process of conscious construction is a manifestation of the 
planful procedure which has proved so significant in the political 
evolution of mankind, and the application of which to economic 
affairs is now one of the main issues of the day. 

The general idea of international planning to-day is based 
upon a conception of world development which is both rational 
and hopeful. In discussing world planning we have in mind the 
fact that the world is grappling with difficult economic and social 
issues, and that a concentrated effort must be made to substitute 
peaceful and progressive change for mere drift or for arbitrary 
and violent action. Certainly, world planning is not to be thought 
of as a procedure of settling issues by a central Government 
Board directing the economic and political affairs of the sixty- 
odd nations of the world in a dictatorial fashion. Those who 
talk of planning as a process of carrying out a fixed programme 
on the basis of a blue print, by a central board giving orders 
and directions without regard to local or individual needs and 
rights, are painting consciously or unconsciously a caricature 
of planning. What we have in mind is a flexible process of inter- 
national discussion, of concerted action by means of which a 
series of inter-related measures and policies may be carried out 
by all the countries of the world for a common end. Certainly, 
such world planning is all that we can hope for at the present 
time or may wish for ; and such planning, regardless of its limited 
character, calls for international agencies by means of which 
its purposes may be attained. 

In this large sense the I.L.O. can and should be regarded as 
the most important agency of world planning within a given 
sphere, namely, in the sphere of industrial relations and social 
justice. The I.L.O. emerged in 1919 as a completely new depar- 
ture, as an original international instrument of peaceful change 
for the purpose of building a new and just social order. In saying 
this I do not overlook the long history that lies behind the I.L.O., 
the early work of men like Robert Owen and Legrand, the 
pioneer work of the various people interested in labour legisla- 
tionand of the preparatory work done by social organisations 
and the Socialist parties before the war. But though the separate 
elements entering into the 1.L.0. evolved before 1914, the 
hammering out of the organisation in 1919 was a creative act 
of forging a new institution in toto, a manifestation of institu- 
tional planning par eacellence. 

At the same time, the I.L.0. is based on a Preamble, 
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Constitution and set of objectives which impart to it a high 
degree of concreteness, flexibility, and realism. The I.L.O. did 
not start out with a fixed programme of ultimate ends which 
were to be carried out all at once. It set out to realise a pro- 
gramme of immediately possible reforms as steps in successive 
stages of social evolution. In other words, the I.L.O. started 
out to move in a certain direction of economic and social re- 
organisation which was limited neither in time nor in character. 
Its large aim, the elevation of the standard of living and of the 
social status of labour, was to be accomplished through a series 
of successive approximations towards a final goal whose content 
was to be enlarged with every advance in the economic and social 
life of the world. To this fact the I.L.O. owes its positive and 
dynamic character—which is its most distinguishing feature 
to-day. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE I.L.O. 


As an agency of peaceful change in the sphere of labour and 
social relations, the I.L.O. performs its task primarily through 
draft Conventions and Recommendations which are adopted by 
its general Conference. The forty-nine Conventions adopted by 


the annual sessions of the Conference of the I.L.O. between 
1919 and 1935 are concrete and practical measures to improve 
conditions of labour in specific ways. The larger significance 
of these draft Conventions, however, lies not in their concrete 
provisions, but in the general principles which they embody. 
These principles are important, in my opinion, because they 
give the I.L.0. its dynamic character and because they might 
be extended to other spheres of international action. 

The first principle whieh underlies draft Conventions is 
that of universality. True, Conventions do not impose any 
definite obligations upon a country unless and until they are 
ratified. In this respect, Conventions are international treaties 
dealing with labour questions. But draft Conventions differ 
from other international treaties in that they set up minimum 
social standards which can serve as a pattern for national 
legislation and as a stimulus for labour reform in all countries, 
and especially in newly industrialised countries. The basic idea 
is that, whether a Convention is ratified or not, the standards 
which it sets up have been fixed by the common deliberation 
and substantially unanimous vote of all nations as a minimum 
required by modern industrial civilisation. 
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A second principle, closely related to the first, is that of 
equalisation. The standards set up by draft Conventions are 
meant to equalise labour conditions in different countries, to 
improve them simultaneously. It has often been said that the 
draft Conventions of the I.L.O. merely crystallise the lower 
standards capable of adoption by less developed countries. 
That is not correct. The advanced character of some of the pro- 
visions in the Conventions on Social Insurance, for instance, 
is illustrated by the fact that practically every country ratifying 
these Conventions has had to amend its national law and practice 
in order to bring them into conformity with the articles of the 
Conventions. Certainly, the Convention on the 40-hour week 
is an attempt to carry all countries together in a great forward 
move beyond their present condition. 

But even if some draft Conventions embody standards below 
those in the advanced industrial countries, that does not change 
the situation. What is important is the recognition that a greater 
equalisation of labour standards throughout the world is a 
condition sine qua non of further labour advance in all countries. 
This principle means that the modern world is rapidly coming 
to a point where individuals and nations can enjoy the benefits 
they have, only by sharing them more and more with those that 
have not. 

A third principle which seems to me important is that of 
functional representation. The I.L.O. is organised on a tri- 
partite basis. In the Conference as well as in the Governing 
Body, Governments, employers and workers are represented by 
delegates. This occupational principle of representation in the 
I.L.O. was due to the special circumstances of 1919, particularly 
to the demand of the workers to participate in the formulation 
of Conventions. However, the principle has since proved of 
much wider potentialities. It is particularly adapted to over- 
come the difficulties in the field of world action due to diver- 
gencies of national points of view. The economic groups of 
workers and employers form units transcending national lines. 
They look at problems not so much from the point of view of one 
or another country but from the point of view of the economic 
interests which are inherent in modern industrial life. While 
this procedure has difficulties and limitations of its own, it is 
undoubtedly the most promising method for developing an inter- 
national point of view and common international standards. 

The principle of functional group representation embodied 
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in the I.L.O. is important also because of its flexibility. It 
lends itself to development under changing economic and social 
conditions. Under the present economic system the groups 
of workers and employers and the Governments represent, in 
part, property interests. But they also represent functional 
interests which would be valid under any system of economic 
and social organisation. The employers in essence represent 
the principle of management and direction, the workers the 
principle of execution, the Governments represent the interests 
of consumers and the people as a whole. These three major 
interests are basic in any modern society. They are evident, 
for instance, in the U.S.S.R., under a system of collective 
ownership. 

Of course, no one who has observed the work of the I.L.O. 
can overlook the fact that the various groups are influenced by 
consideration for the interests of their respective countries. 
This is inevitable so long as the different countries of the world 
are at different stages of development, and cannot enforce the 
same standards of labour and social legislation. But the national- 
istic element involved in such considerations is much less pro- 
minent, and must tend to become less determinative as the 
industrial development of the world proceeds towards a greater 
equalisation of methods and conditions. 

Another principle of the procedure of the I.L.O. which 
is of great significance is its method of factual studies in pre- 
paration for the drafting of Conventions. It is unnecessary 
here to emphasise the fact that planning of any kind, whether 
within a given enterprise or on a national scale, and still more 
on a world scale, cannot proceed without adequate knowledge 
of the facts involved. Research is the handmaiden of planning. 
It helps to narrow the area of conflict within which compromise 
has to be achieved in order that any plan may be formulated. 
It is a mistake to think that planning implies complete agreement 
as to objectives and methods, or dictatorial power to enforce a 
decision. Even under dictatorial governments, planning is 
accompanied by considerable disagreement as to methods and 
policy. The democratic procedure of discussion and compromise 
is workable on two conditions: first, that our factual studies 
be as extensive as possible, so as to eliminate mere opinion and 
whim; and, secondly, that a certain degree of willingness to 
make adjustments be present. It is the merit of the I.L.O. 
that it has embodied these two ideas in its procedure. 
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Thus, by setting up universal standards tending to equalise 
labour conditions throughout the world and by throwing a 
bridge of economic adjustments across national frontiers, the 
I.L.0. is building an international labour and social code. 
In this way, it is performing a large function in planning the 
outlines of a new order in which the economic and social insti- 
tutions will be geared to the ideals of peace and justice. 


THE LABouR-SociAL APPROACH 


From its beginning, the 1.L.0. was inclined to apply the 
general principles of its social policy to the sphere of economic 
problems. In general, however, it may be said that during the 
first ten years of its existence the I.L.O. was dominated by the 
idea of passive adaptation to existing economic conditions. 
International labour Conventions were a means of dealing with 
effects rather than with causes, and the establishment of uni- 
form protective standards assumed that the main task was to 
eliminate as much as possible inequalities in labour conditions 
in different countries, in order to lift international competition 
to a plane more conducive to world peace. 

In 1932, however, a turning-point was reached. The Great 
Depression brought to light the fact that even highly developed 
systems of social insurance did not prevent millions of workers 
throughout the world from falling into deep misery, and that 
international labour Conventions were not entirely adequate 
to meet the problems due to loss of income caused by cyclical 
movements of business. The I.L.O. faced the challenge of 
unemployment due to industrial depression, and the Conference 
in 1932 and 1934 adopted resolutions advocating large measures 
in the fields of monetary policy, credit, international trade and 
public works, for the purpose of stimulating economic recovery. 
These resolutions were the expression of an effort on the 
part of the I.L.O. to play a more active part in shaping the 
economic conditions which determine the scope and effec- 
tiveness of labour and social standards. This attitude was 
further manifested in the Director’s Report for 1935. 

The work of the I.L.O. along these new lines is only beginning. 
But it is already proving significant ; for it is bringing to light 
the fact that, in economic matters as in social policy, the I.L.O. 
has a distinctive contribution to make. The Conference reso- 
lutions of 1932-34 and the Director’s Reports contain the 
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elements of what may be called a labour-social programme of 
economic recovery and reconstruction. Briefly, this programme 
is based on the following proposals : 

(1) Expansionist monetary and credit policy in times of depression, 
in order to stimulate industrial activities ; 


(2) Government support to programmes of industrial expansion 
having social significance, such as public works and low-rent housing 
for the people ; 


(3) Development of social policies, including not only social insu- 
rance but measures for improving levels of nutrition and conditions 


of public health ; 


(4) Reduction of hours of labour in key industries, with the idea 
of achieving a standard 40-hour week ; 


(5) International agreement on trade policies for the fuller utili- 
sation of economic resources. 

The labour-social programme outlined above proceeds on the 
basis of economic concepts which have been making headway 
during the post-war period. These concepts—stressing the inter- 
action of economic and social factors, the limitations of indi- 
vidualistic cost-accounting, and the dynamic value of collective 
guidance—unquestionably still need elaboration and precision. 
But they supply a point of departure for a policy which aims at 
the development of world economic resources for the purpose 
of establishing the highest material and cultural standards 
possible. 


THE WIDER APPLICATION OF I.L.O. PRINCIPLES 


It is not my purpose to develop here a detailed programme 
of international action. But in view of current discussion, it 
may be worth while to indicate how the principles of the I.L.O. 
might be applied to the solution of international problems 
generally. 

After all, in essence the present tension in international 
economic relations is the result of the inter-action of four major 
tendencies. One is the dislocation of pre-war economic units as a 
result of the Versailles Treaty ; the second is the desire of small 
and new nations to maintain themselves politically by making 
themselves economically more self-sufficient ; the third is the 
movement of younger industrial countries, such as Japan, to 
establish themselves as great industrial powers in opposition 
to older countries, and the fourth is the effort to build up 
regional economies on the basis of new social and economic 
principles represented by the U.S.S.R. The inter-action of these 
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factors and tendencies has altered the old lines of the interna- 
tional division of labour, has changed the currents of inter- 
national trade, and has played havoc with established methods 
of doing business between nations. The political currents and 
cross-currents created by these economic tendencies have 
resulted in the rise of the new doctrines of anti-democratic mili- 
tarism. These economic and political tendencies are at the root 
of the current discussion of redistributing colonies, of greater 
access to raw materials and of other issues of a_politico- 
economic character. 

What seems to me the main defect in these discussions 
is the absence of any long-range conception as to what sort 
of a world we want to create and as to the system of international 
relations we should try to build up. What should be done first 
of all is to clarify the atmosphere of world relations, to disperse 
the clouds of distrust and conflict between nations. We need 
to give some assurance that a concerted effort will be under- 
taken to work out a solution that will be to the benefit of all. 

The principles of the I.L.O. as applied in the particular 
sphere of industrial relations seem to me to point a way out. 
If the nations of the world, either in a new general conference 
assembled for the purpose of reviewing the present situation 
or through the present League of Nations, could adopt a simple 
statement of economic objectives based on the same principles 
which underlie the work of the I.L.O., namely, universality 
and the equalisation of conditions, they would make the first 
step towards a positive and dynamic programme. 

It is with this in view that I would venture two suggestions. 
First, that a declaration be made to the effect that the objective 
of the nations of the world and of the League of Nations shall be 
the simultaneous improvement of the conditions of living 
throughout the world, and that for such purpose it would be 
necessary to equalise the opportunities of all countries with 
regard to raw materials, credits, markets, etc. Second, that for 
the purpose of developing a concrete programme for the realisa- 
tion of these general objectives, a series of permanent expert 
committees be set up to study the application of these principles 
to such problems as migration, raw materials, and so on. Such 
committees would be required to prepare not only general 
factual statements, but specific proposals of policy based upon 
the principles indicated above. 

It is not assumed that such a procedure can result either in 
an immediate change of the international situation or in the 
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complete acquiescence of the discontented nations. But it may 
be assumed that if the objectives set up and stated by the nations 
of the world are shown to be genuine, and if the work of the 
committees of experts proceeds rapidly enough and objectively 
enough, the effect should be to arouse public opinion to a realisa- 
tion of the possibilities of peaceful change on a world scale. 
This would mean that the forces of peace and of intellectual 
co-operation would have a real argument in favour of their cause. 

I make no special plea for any of the particular remedies which 
have been suggested within the last few months, neither for the 
re-distribution of colonies, nor for some system of international 
distribution of raw materials, nor for international mandates, 
etc. I think that all these ideas, while interesting and valuable, 
are the result more of immediate reactions to a serious situation 
than of careful thinking based upon adequate studies. These 
proposals are dictated more by the desire to pacify one or 
another discontented group, without regard to the effects which 
such policies may have upon those to whom they are to be 
applied. After all, the fate of the colonies is not only of interest 
to the white peoples of the world, but to the inhabitants of 
these colonies themselves. Besides, changes of territory and 
redistribution of colonies seem to me to be of less importance 
than the equalisation of benefits which come from the possession 
of colonies. What we must strive for is to find a programme 
which will help not only the white people to settle their quarrels 
but the less developed populations to prepare themselves for 
an independent part in the government and economic life of 
their own countries. 

It is a sad commentary on the state of international affairs 
that all these problems which have been in the background of 
our international life for over a decade, in fact since the end of 
the World War, have not been studied systematically either 
by public or private institutions which presumably exist for 
such purpose. The world is always being confronted by surprise 
issues, partly because it fails to use that minimum of forethought 
and foresight in relation to its own development which would 
make such surprises impossible. 


Worxtp CoNnFLICT oR SoOcIAL JUSTICE 


The proposals made above will be criticised either as un- 
necessary or as impossible. Some critics will say that such 
attempts at “ world planning ” are not needed now that business 
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recovery is on its way and the world economic condition is 
improving. Others will claim that the proposals have no chance 
under present-day international conditions and are therefore 
utopian. 

Undoubtedly, some of the economic optimism abroad at 
the present time seems justified. Business is on the upswing. 
With the exception of the gold bloc countries, there is increasing 
industrial activity, a greater volume of production, larger 
profits and some improvement in employment. But this opti- 
mism draws its force from an uncertain source. The present 
economic situation, despite all the improvements which are 
manifest, is full of danger because of its internal contradictions. 
Recovery for the time being tends to conceal underlying diffi- 
culties due to continuing inequalities in the relation of population 
to resources as between countries, and in the distribution of 
income within countries. Also, the profound changes in the 
structure of national eeconomies—such as the further develop- 
ment of planned economy in the U.S.S.R., the industrial expan- 
sion of Japan and other countries, the increasing interventionism 
of government in economic life—make it less and less likely 
that the present recovery will result in the re-establishment 
of an automatic economic equilibrium on a_ pre-depression 
basis. 

There is a special danger in the present economic situation 
—the growing tendency to try to assure recovery by means 
of increased armaments and preparations for war. We have 
here one of the most sinister signs of the times. For there can 
be no question that the more prosperity becomes dependent 
upon rearmament, the greater will be the temptation to increase 
armaments, the greater the difficulty of stopping them, with the 
result that armaments once made will eventually be used for 
their destructive purposes. If this competition in armaments 
continues, it is only a matter of a few years before the whole 
edifice will collapse and the smile of prosperity will be turned 
into the death-grin of war. 

We can make this statement to-day, for our recent experi- 
ence especially since 1930, has shown us more forcibly than 
ever the intimate relation between peace and social justice. 
It is not merely that if the masses of the people are allowed to 
live in poverty there is danger of social unrest which may lead 
to conflict between nations. That was the idea which under- 
lay our thinking during 1918-1920. But in the last few years 
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we have realised that, while that is true, there is another even 
more subtle way in which peace and justice are inter-related. 
A social and economic régime which cannot hitch its wagon 
to the star of justice has no way of developing its energies and 
of guiding the dynamic impulses of its people. Without a wide 
and progressive programme of social advance the extremely 
dynamic forces of modern society must either be suppressed or 
find their outlet in external expansion leading to imperialistic 
adventure, which means war. This has long been recognised 
in the famous phrase of the American philosopher, William 
James, who demanded “a moral equivalent of war”. The modern 
world must thus choose. It can either have peace based on social 
justice, or it must have war leading to social chaos and revolu- 
tion. 

But it will be said that the proposals made are utopian in 
view of the present state of international affairs. Undoubtedly 
in certain parts of the world there is but little desire to listen 
to rational proposals for peaceful change. 

All we can say is that that does not change our task essen- 
tially. The danger that looms ahead makes it all the more 
necessary that we put forth every effort to stimulate international 
co-operation for peace and justice. We know from bitter 
experience that problems are less and less likely to be really 
solved by the clash of arms. If the course of peaceful change 
fails within the next few years and the world is again plunged 
into the madness of war, that will merely put off for a while 
and aggravate the problem of reconstruction. Our task is then 
to keep on preparing the minds and the hearts of people for such 
constructive work. The greater our own efforts towards a clari- 
fication of issues on a basis of factual studies, and the more 
concrete we can make our proposals for readjustment, the 
greater chance we shall have of proving to the world that the 
path of progress lies through intelligence, imagination, and 
co-operation in world planning. 





House Building, the Business Cyele, 
and State Intervention: IT’ 


by 


Leo GREBLER 


Tue Errects oF Housinc SUBSIDIES ON THE BUSINESS 
CYCLE 


The British and German examples since the war show an 
elimination of the independence of house building with regard 
to the general business cycle. House building before the 
war was anticyclical. After the war, and so long as it was 
subject to the influence of State assistance, it was cyclical. 


This change in the position of house building in the business 
cycle is obviously connected with the granting of public funds. 
Both in Germany and in Great Britain (here, indeed, only up 
to 1927) the State subsidies for house building were greatest 
precisely in the period of the general prosperity, while they 
were rapidly reduced after the turning point of the cycle (in 
Great Britain, somewhat before). That this was so is to be 
ascribed primarily to the fact that the social problem of remedy- 
ing the housing shortage was not seen in its relation to eco- 
nomic policy. The connection between the two was largely 
unrecognised.2 Further, State assistance meant that house 





1 For the first part of this article, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XX XIII, 
No. 3, March 1936, pp. 337-355. 

2 It is indeed astonishing how little attention the extensive post-war literature 
on housing pays to the réle—not unknown in the theory of the business cycle 
—of house building in that cycle. In addition to the work of K. Pripram, already 
mentioned, the following may be indicated : E. WAGEMANN, in the collective work 
“ Deutsche Siedlungsprobleme ”’, publication of the Forschungsstelle fiir Siedlung 
und Wohnungwesen of the University of Miinster (Westphalia), 1929, pp. 265-278. 
Wagemann, however, makes only a brief reference to the problem. A detailed 
investigation of pre-war movements in Germany, not only of house building but 
of building as a whole, appears in the frequently cited Supplement, No. 17, of 
the Institut fiir Konjunkturforschung, Berlin. The English publications certainly 
deal extensively with the antagonism between Government and private enterprise 
in housing, but not in relation to the cyclical effects. Only H. Barnes, op. cit., 
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building became highly dependent on the budget situation 
in the countries concerned. And since Governments have not 
used their financial policy to smooth the business cycle, budget 
movements have hitherto always been cyclical, that is to say, 
they have followed, with a slight time lag, the general course 
of the cycle. There is a similar problem here to that of financing 
schemes for providing employment out of public funds. The 
flow of money from this source tends to be smaller in periods 
of depression, just when the provision of employment is most 
necessary and this is why every measure for providing 
employment that is financed solely out of the normal budget 
has so far proved more or less ineffectual. 

The dependence of house building on the State budget 
on the whole intensified the fluctuations of the business cycle, 
instead of moderating them. Building thus came to follow 
the same cyclical rhythm as economic activity in general. 
In the case of Germany, for example, it is arguable that it 
would have been better to have refrained from subsidising 
building in the years when the general level of such activity 
was high, from 1926 to 1929, and to have had recourse to public 
funds only from 1930 onwards, after the turning point of the 
cycle. Such a housing policy, determined by the course of 
business, if properly financed might have checked the slump, 
and made it unnecessary later to provide employment on so 
large a scale in other fields than house building. Instead of 
this, the sudden withdrawal of the subsidies which until then 
had been pouring into house building probably intensified 
the slump. In Great Britain it is true that housing sub- 
sidies were reduced already in 1927; but this was repeated 
in 1929, at a time when the reverse policy would have been 
more expedient from the point of view of cyclical equilibrium. 
The maintenance of the housing subsidies, say at the level 
of 1928-29, might have helped to moderate the slump of 1930-32. 
It would in no way have crippled the development of private 
house building, since this, as has been seen, depends primarily 
upon the rate of interest, besides which, especially in Great 
Britain, the building that is financed out of public funds 
serves quite other aims than the building undertaken by private 





makes a general statement concerning the opposite directions taken by building 
activity and economic prosperity as a whole, which, incidentally, he applies to 
the whole of the nineteenth century. For the American literature, see the first 
part of this article: footnote? p. 354. 
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enterprise. For example, energetic Government action to 
clear the slums need in no way have hampered private enter- 
prise in the domain of ordinary house building. Inthe meantime 
the view has come to prevail in Great Britain that more must 
be done than hitherto for slum clearance (cf. the new Housing 
Act passed in August 1935), and increased efforts are to be 
expected in this direction. It is worthy of remark that this 
intensification of Government action has once more set in 
at a time when the building market is in any case in full swing 
and business activity has reached a high level. 

Both in Great Britain and in Germany, as has been shown, 
subsidies were granted in a period of high general business 
activity, that is to say, of high interest rates, high prices, 
and high wages. They in turn forced the interest level higher 
still. The subsidies and loans granted free of interest or at 
low rates placed builders, whether public bodies, public utility 
organisations or private contractors, in a position to pay rates 
of interest higher by that much on the rest of the capital 
required.4 The demand for mortgage credit was thus arti- 
ficially made effective ; it reinforced the demand for capital 
of other branches of industry in times of rising prosperity 
and boom; and since the subsidies enabled it to reckon with 
less narrow margins than the other users of capital, its com- 
petition was hard for them to meet. The natural consequence 
was a rise in the interest level on the whole capital market. 
Moreover, private capital was in this way attracted into build- 
ing, although at such a stage of the business cycle more pro- 
ductive forms of investment were available. The supply of 
capital for the rest of industry suffered, with the result that 
one of the many factors which usually determine the turning 
point of the cycle was brought into being or strengthened. 

Further, this concentration of building activity often meant 
a loss, after that turning point had been passed, of the stimulus 
which provides a way out of the depression, for the demand 
for housing had already been met to a certain extent during 
the preceding period of prosperity. Many States therefore 
had recourse during the depression to other means of over- 





1 In Germany, for example, from 10 to 12 per cent. was sometimes paid for 
first mortgages, whereas usually only from 1 to 2 per cent., including amortisation, 
was due for the so-called rent-tax mortgages, which ranked second or third. The 
resulting average of interest charges could thus be substantially higher than before 
the war, thereby stultifying the cheap State loans in their aim of keeping average 
interest charges down to what could be borne. 
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coming the crisis. It is remarkable how small a part house 
building has played in the manifold measures for providing 
employment which have been resorted to in the last few years. 
Yet, from the point of view of productivity, it does not fall 
behind numerous other schemes for providing employment, 
such as road and bridge building, river regulation, and land 
improvement. Its labour costs are high. Moreover the very 
important condition that the goods produced by the scheme 
shall not circulate, because they would otherwise ruin the 
market and so “ create ’’ a demand for new schemes, is ful filled 
by house building, provided the State assistance is confined 
to dwellings for the poorest classes, in other words to tackling 
a problem which, according to all experience up to now, cannot 
be solved in any other way. Further, house building has the 
advantage over many other schemes for the provision of employ- 
ment that the State subsidies usually form only a small part 
of the total capital employed, whereas in the case of other 
public works the whole amount must be found by the State. 


STATE ASSISTANCE IN RELATION TO Economic PoLicy 


A German investigator of the theory of the business cycle ', 
who briefly touches on the subject of this study, has pointed 
to the almost grotesque circumstance that unregulated private 
enterprise apparently works more rationally than public author- 
ity in this matter. Without any desire to discuss the funda- 
mental questions raised by this antithesis, the following obser- 
vations should be made. Past experience, to judge from the 
available material, does not warrant the conclusion that State 
intervention in house building—whatever other effects it may 
have—must necessarily alter the place of housing in the business 
cycle and thus intensify cyclical fluctuations. On the other 
hand it affords certain indications as to what conditions must 
be satisfied by State intervention if it is to avoid the distur- 
bances which have been described. Among these is the condi- 
tion that it should be guided by the general policy adopted 
with regard to the business cycle and should take into account 
the special course followed by house building in relation to 
the cycle. Subsidies and other measures of assistance should 
therefore be initiated more particularly in periods of depression, 





1 E. WAGEMANN, loc. cit., p. 273. 
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when interest rates and building costs are low. In its financial 
policy the State must aimin this matter too at smoothing cyclical 
disturbances. In a word, both the timing of State action and 
the methods of financing raise all the problems that are already 
familiar in connection with the provision of employment. ? 
Many authorities have been content since the war with 
launching long-period housing programmes, without consider- 
ing the question of the best date for carrying them out from 
the point of view of influencing the business cycle. It was 
only too obvious that both Governments and parliaments 
should in times of prosperity, with rising revenue receipts, 
be more inclined to provide State funds for housing, and it 
was equally natural to withdraw such funds from housing 
after the peak of the cycle had been passed. Yet exactly the 
opposite procedure is expedient from the point of view of 
influencing the business cycle. The desire that the State should 
subsidise house building is also frequently asserted when private 
initiative begins to fall off in the second stage of recovery. This 
is often due to the impression that if house building were to 
shrink at this stage, business in general must decline, and 
that therefore it would be advisable to maintain its volume 
by means of State assistance.? The idea of “ stabilising” 
business also plays a part here. These arguments cannot be 
accepted as they stand. In times of prosperity house building 
is generally replaced by commercial and public building, so 
that its shrinkage does not necessarily involve a diminution 
of the total volume of building. Moreover, State assistance 
during such a period, as has been shown, usually only intensifies 
the cyclical fluctuations, without being able to prevent the 
change-over to depression, the causes of which are much 
more complex. Immediately after the war, when the housing 
shortage was most pressing, it was anyhow intelligible that 
all cyclical considerations should be outweighed by the desire 
to increase the supply of houses. Up to a certain point it was 
justifiable to build “ many dwellings at high rents rather than 
few dwellings at low rents”, as Pribram (loc. cit.) expresses 
it, regardless of the connection with the general movement 
of prices and interest rates. To-day, on the other hand, the 





1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LasBour OFFIcE: Public Works Policy; Studies and 
Reports, Series C, No. 19; Geneva, 1935. 

2 Cf., for the present situation in England, “The Housing Boom”, in The 
Economist, 26 Oct. and 2 Nov. 1935. 
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State housing problem is no longer a general one of quantity, 
of securing the greatest possible increase in housing accommo- 
dation, but a limited one of quality : how to provide adequately 
for the poorest classes. The solution of this problem calls in 
any case for the long view, and not only permits of making 
full allowance for cyclical factors, but must be unsatisfactory 
without it. By concentrating house building in periods of rising 
prosperity and boom the subsidies have led to a heavy increase 
in costs. In consequence the new buildings have only to a 
comparatively small extent benefited the classes on whose 
behalf the State primarily intervened, the low-paid workers. 
Both in Great Britain and in Germany it is rather the middle 
class that has enjoyed the benefit of the State subsidies. Cheap 
building is therefore not only a question of technique and of 
rational forms of building, but also one of timing. 

The last question is that of the form State intervention 
ought to take to be adequate from the point of view of in- 
fluencing the business cycle. From what has been said above, 
the most suitable measures are those, of whatever kind, which 
reinforce the mechanism for bringing capital into house building 
after the peak of the cycle has been passed. These include 
in a general way the policy of cheaper money, which has been 
so much refined in recent years. For house building in parti- 
cular there is, further, the system of public guarantees for 
second mortgages, which in many countries has taken the place 
of direct capital subsidies by the State and has been found 
very effective. The usual obstacle to the building of cheap 
working-class dwellings is the lack of a certain margin for 
obtaining the customary yield, and this is often connected 
with the high cost of second and subsequent mortgages, which 
certainly exceeds that of first mortgages by fifty per cent. 
on the average. Even before the war there were difficulties 
in the way of obtaining these later mortgages in many countries. 
After the war the difficulties were at first overcome because 
State subsidies or loans, granted either free of interest or at 
very low rates, took the place of the mortgages. But the pro- 
blem of second mortgages again became very acute when 
State financial assistance was withdrawn; and it was there- 
fore only logical that in several countries the ending of house- 
building subsidies was accompanied by the creation or extension 
of State and municipal guarantee institutes for second mort- 
gages. A State guarantee has the great advantage of making 

2 
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house production cheaper, for it reduces the risk on second 
mortgages, and therefore lowers their cost, without affecting 
the special position of house building in the business cycle— 
provided that the principles on which it is granted are fixed 
for the long run. During a period of depression it facilitates 
the flow of capital to house building, but in periods of pros- 
perity it is not a sufficient incentive to lead to an uneconomic 
absorption of private capital in house building. Thus it does 
not interfere with the mechanism of interest as a whole, as do 
subsidies, whether towards capital or interest charges. From 
the point of view of the business cycle tax exemption, if spread 
over sufficiently long periods, is also a neutral measure. Such 
measures, however, are suitable only for the general promotion 
of house building for the poorest classes, and cannot serve 
other important aims of housing policy which the State will 
have to set itself in the immediate future. Slum clearance, in 
particular, calls for the direct contribution of State funds, 
and here it becomes necessary to pay special attention to 
cyclical considerations. 


Is House BuILDING AS A Dynamic Force BECOMING 
PARALYSED ? 


In conclusion it is necessary to examine a theory which 
was often put forward immediately after the war, when the 
revival of house building usual in a period of depression failed 
to make its appearance. This is the theory that the important 
function of stimulating a business revival which was patently 
performed by house building in the nineteenth century and up 
to the world war depended on certain very definite structural 
conditions in the movement of population. It has already 
been shown that the progress of house building during periods 
of depression was due to particularly favourable conditions, 
not only on the side of supply, but also on that of demand : 
the great and steady increase in population which set in with 
the industrialisation of Europe, and in addition the marked 
growth of urban population due to the rural exodus. These 
factors intensified the natural inelasticity of the demand for 
housing, and thus made possible the revival of house building 
during periods of depression. 

These conditions have now changed. The increase in popu- 
lation in the older industrial countries has become paralysed. 
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The rural exodus, although large also after the war, has been 
held up in many States, whether for political reasons, or owing 
to a certain falling-off in the demand for industrial workers, 
or because of the return to an agrarian policy that appears to 
be in progress in industrialised Europe. The question therefore 
arises whether in any case the importance of house building 
as a factor in the business cycle has not declined, and whether, 
if only because of the changes in so many of the necessary 
conditions, some other force will not have to be used to initiate 
a business revival. 

To a certain extent the experience of the last few years 
goes against this theory. In many countries house building 
has continued to act as a motive force and pillar of economic 
revival—on the whole, even without public assistance. That 
it has done so provides further evidence of the relation here 
described between general economic fluctuations and the fluc- 
tuations in house building. The following table ', which shows 
the movement of house building in England, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway and Switzerland, indicates that in these States a 
revival set in as early as 1980 (in England 1981), that is, one 
or two years after the change-over to depression. 


INDEX OF ACTIVITY IN THE BUILDING INDUSTRY : 
HOUSES AND DWELLINGS COMPLETED 


(Average 1925-1929 = 100) 





England 
and Vales Denmark Sweden Norway | Switzerland 
! 





8+ 98 
101 113 
86 136 
101 159 
101 128 
121 157 
1934 155 226 


























’ Dispute in the building industry. 


Obviously this revival of house building was temporarily 
checked in some countries in 1932 by the effects of the Central 
European credit crisis (e.g. in Denmark and Sweden). But 
except in Switzerland it continued in 1933 and 1934. In all these 





1 Cf. LeEaGuE oF Nations: World Production and Prices 1925-1934, p. 145. 
Geneva, 1935. 
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countries there is a clear agreement between the fall in the rate 
of interest and the growth of house building during the period 
under consideration.! In Switzerland, however, a setback 
began in 1933 which, after a temporary improvement, became 
even more marked in 1935. It was presumably due to a certain 
saturation of the demand for dwellings in this country, result- 
ing from a deterioration of the general economic situation 
and the rigidity of the whole machinery of prices. Since 1933 
the rate of interest has risen again, not owing to a greater demand 
for capital, however, but in connection with the increased lack 
of confidence created by the difficult position of the gold bloc 
countries. 

The United States is in a special situation. Here, as in 
Germany, the policy of creating work turned primarily to other 
fields than house building. It is true that on several occasions 
the plans for combating the depression (e.g. the foundation 
of federal home loan banks, the National Housing Act) meant 
to begin with house building, but so far there cannot be said 
to have been any considerable State promotion of the industry. 
At the same time, in spite of the low rate of interest prevailing 
for years, there has been no development of private building 
enterprise, as will be seen from the following table ? : 


INDEX OF ACTIVITY IN THE UNITED STATES BUILDING INDUSTRY 1 
(Average 1925-1929 = 100) 





Year Index 





1928 112 
1929 
1920 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 














1 Residential buildings ; number of contracts awarded. 


Some writers ascribe this to a certain saturation during 
the previous boom period which led in its last few years to a 
very heavy fall in rents and a very high proportion of vacant 





1 For detailed figures, cf. LEAGUE OF Nations : World Economic Survey 
1934-35, pp. 64-65. Geneva, 1935. 
2 Cf. LEaGuE or Nations: World Production and Prices 1925-1934, p. 145. 
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dwellings. Further, the banking crisis delayed the necessary 
relief of the capital market. When it took place, building 
costs rose under the influence of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, which thus offset to some extent the favourable 
effects of the fall in the rate of interest. 1 Consequently, private 
enterprise lacked the incentive to engage more actively in 
house building, It was not until the spring of 1985 that 
private house building showed a more favourable movement. 
For the months of the building season the index was about 
twice as high as the corresponding figure for the previous year. 

Taken as a whole, no falling-off in the dynamic force 
of house building can be discerned. Even if the quantitative 
factor of the increase in population may have lost strength, 
there are still a number of qualitative factors which may acquire 
equal importance for house building in the next few decades. 
These include in particular changes and improvements in 
housing standards, slum clearance, the reconstruction of old 
quarters of towns, reduced housing density, and the demolition 
of obsolete buildings. Especially this last factor can play an 
important part. Since the war demolition has been much 
neglected, for it has been regarded as inefficient and unprofit- 
able in view of the continued housing shortage. There is no 
doubt that much leeway must be made up in this respect. 
Moreover, in the industrial countries of Europe houses dating 
from the period of industrialisation during the middle and 
second half of last century, that is to say, from a period which 
was characterised by great activity in the building industry, 
will become ripe for demolition in the next few decades. There 
are further the changes in the structure of the population 
connected with the fall in the birth rate (more adults, fewer 
children), which will lead to considerable alterations in the 
demand for housing. Finally, the changes in the localisation 
of industry, which are a constant source of new housing demand, 
must not be forgotten. It appears that since 1932 house building 
in Great Britain, which shows perhaps the most marked tend- 
encies in the period under review, has been considerably affected 
by some of these factors: the development of new industries in 
the south of England, the increasing preference for flats as 
against the former one-family houses, and replacement. It is 
very difficult to assess the strength of all these individual 





1 Cf. World Economic Survey, p. 65. 
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factors and balance them against each other. But at least 
it can be said that, in view of the small increase in population 
during the last ten years in Great Britain, the quantitative 
factor cannot have played any great part. All these facts are 
surely sufficient to show that the slowing down or even stagnation 
of the increase in population need by no means result in a 
paralysis of the dynamic force of the house-building industry. 





The Labour Conference 
of the American States which are Members 
of the International Labour Organisation, 
Santiago de Chile, 2-14 January 1936: I 


The American Labour Conference at Santiago was an experi- 
ment. The question had long been discussed whether a world- 
wide body like the International Labour Organisation could do 
its work effectively without from time to time calling meetings 
outside the European continent. 

It had often been suggested that there were problems of an 
urgent character which could not be dealt with except by convening 
a Conference of a regional character to debate them. It was further 
suggested that only through Conferences of this kind could the 
integration of the various continents in the work of the Organi- 
sation be made completely effective. On the other hand, fears 
had been expressed that such Conferences might tend to dissipate 
and weaken the universality of the Organisation, which is its 
fundamental characteristic. 

It may perhaps be said that the Santiago Conference fulfilled 
the expectations which had been formed as to the usefulness of 
regional meetings, and that it strengthened rather than weakened 
the universal character of the Organisation. The attendance of 
the Chairman and six Members of the Governing Body proved 
to be a happy formula for establishing the essential relationship 
of the regional Conference to the general activities of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. 


HE Director of the International Labour Office, in the Report 
which he submitted to the Conference at its Nineteenth 
Session (1935), referred to the possibility of arranging regional 
meetings for the discussion of problems of special interest to 
particular groups of countries. 
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At the same session of the Conference, Mr. Garcia Oldini, 
Chilean Government delegate, submitted a proposal of his 
Government in the course of the discussion of the Director’s 
Report for the holding of a Labour Conference of the American 
States which were Members of the Organisation in the near 
future. The Chilean Government suggested that the Conference 
should meet at Santiago, Chile. 

This proposal was warmly supported by the delegations 
of the American countries. It was referred to the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office, which met during 
the session of the Conference for the purpose of examining it. 
After a short discussion, in which the Governing Body recog- 
nised the desirability and paid a tribute to the generosity 
of the Chilean Government’s proposal, the following resolution 
was adopted : 


“The Governing Body welcomes the action taken by the Chilean 
Government to give practical effect to the suggestions contained in 
the Director’s Report to the Conference ; 

“Thanks the Chilean Government for its generous offer to defray 
a large part of the expenses of the Regional Labour Conference for 
the American Continent : 


“And decides : 
“(1) To accept the invitation of the Chilean Government. 


“(2) To authorise the Director, in agreement with the Chilean 
Government, to invite all the States of America which are Members 
of the Organisation to take part in the proposed Regional Conference 
and to send tripartite delegations consisting of two Government 
delegates, one employers’ delegate and one workers’ delegate, assisted 
by such advisers as are considered necessary. 

“(8) To be represented at the Regional Conference by a special 
delegation including the Chairman who is in office in November and 
two members from each group in representation of the universal 
character of the International Labour Organisation. 

“(4) To fix the date of opening of the Regional Conference at 
80 December 1935 and to fix its agenda as follows : 

“(a) Examination of the situation of existing international labour 
Conventions as concerns ratification and application, with special 
reference to Conventions and Recommendations dealing with social 
insurance and Conventions and Recommendations dealing with the 
conditions of work of women and children ; 

“(b) Examination of questions which might form the subject of 
future discussion at the International Labour Conference. 

“ The results of the Conference would be in the form of resolutions 
addressed to the International Labour Organisation. 

“(5) The languages to be used at the Conference would be the 
two official languages of the Organisation with the addition of Spanish 
and Portuguese. 
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“(6) To authorise the Director to continue negotiations with the 
Chilean Government with a view to the necessary financial arrange- 
ments on the basis of an estimated expenditure of 250,000 to 280,000 
Swiss francs and a contribution from the Office amounting to about 
60,000 francs subject to the final approval of the Governing Body in 
October after a previous consultation of the Finance Committee. 


“(7) To instruct the Director to submit to it, at its October Session, 
a report on the results of the negotiations, both with the Chilean 
Government and with the Governments of the other States of America 
which are Members of the Organisation. ” 

As a result of this resolution, the International Labour Office 
on 12 July 1935 sent a letter of convocation to the Santiago 
Conference to the Governments of the American States which 
were Members of the Organisation. The Chilean Government 
also sent the States in question an invitation to the Conference, 
which was to be held in the capital of Chile. 

At its Seventy-third Session (October 1935), the Governing 
Body was informed of the stage reached in the negotiations 
which were being undertaken with the Chilean Government 
and with the Governments of the other American States Members 
of the Organisation. The Governing Body noted that the way 
in which the States concerned had received the invitation showed 
how much interest the proposal had aroused in America. It 


further noted that the necessary financial arrangements with 
the Chilean Government had been successfully completed. 
No further decision was therefore necessary in order to enable 
the Conference to meet with the best possible prospect of 


success. 

The first regional Conference called by the International 
Labour Organisation accordingly opened on 2 January 1936. 
All the States of America except two — Salvador and Honduras 
— were represented. Costa Rica, the only State of America 
which is not a Member of the Organisation, accepted the sugges- 
tion that it should send observers to the Santiago Conference. 
In addition to the special delegation of the Governing Body, 
which consisted of the Chairman and two members of the 
Government, employers’ and workers’ groups respectively, 
the Conference included delegations from 19 countries ; 10 of 
the delegations consisted of Government, employers’ and 
workers’ representatives. The Conference included in all 55 dele- 
gates and 34 advisers, as well as 7 representatives of the Govern- 
ing Body and one observer. 

The Chilean Parliament kindly provided the Conference with 
the necessary accommodation in the Palace of the National 
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Congress. The plenary sittings were held in the historic Hall 
of Honour of the National Congress ; the Committees met in the 
rooms of the Chilean Senate and Chamber of Deputies. 

The President of the Republic of Chile, accompanied by the 
members of the Government, honoured the opening sitting 
of the Conference with his presence. The Conference elected 
as its President Mr. Alejandro Serani Burgos, Minister of Labour 
and first delegate of Chile ; as its Government Vice-President 
Mr. Affonso Bandeira de Mello, first delegate of Brazil and 
member of the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office ; as Employers’ Vice-President Mr. Roberto H. Barreira 
(Uruguay) ; and as Workers’ Vice-President Mr. Rosendo Naula 
(Ecuador). In addition, His Excellency Arturo Alessandri, 
President of the Republic of Chile, was appointed Honorary 
Vice-President, and Mr. Riddell, Mr. Oersted and Mr. Hayday, 
representatives of the Governing Body, as Honorary Vice- 
Presidents. Mr. Harold Butler, Director of the International 
Labour Office, acted as Secretary-General of the Conference, 
and the functions of the secretariat were carried out by members 
of the staff of the International Labour Office, together with a 
certain number of temporary officials engaged in Santiago itself. 

The Conference adopted Standing Orders based on those 
of the International Labour Conference and its Committees. 
It set up a Selection Committee consisting of the President 
of the Conference, three members of the special delegation 
of the Governing Body, and eight representatives of each group. 
On the suggestion of the Selection Committee it also decided 
to set up two Committees to deal respectively with the two 
questions mentioned in the first item on the agenda — problems 
relating to the conditions of work of women and children, and 
questions relating to social insurance. It also decided to hold 
a general discussion on the position of the States of America 
as regards the ratification and application of the Conventions 
adopted by the International Labour Conference. Finally, 
it referred to the Selection Committee, for preliminary discus- 
sion, the draft resolutions submitted by the various delegations 
concerning those aspects of the ratification and application 
of Conventions which were not being dealt with by a 
special Committee, and concerning questions raised by the 
various delegations in connection with the second item on the 
agenda. 
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The Conference held 14 plenary sittings. It closed on 14 
January 1936. 

Below will be found an account of the results reached by the 
Conference both as a consequence of the general discussion 
of the aspects of the ratification and application of Conventions 
which were not dealt with by special Committees, and as a 
consequence of the discussions of the Committee on the condi- 
tions of work of women and children and the Committee on 
Social Insurance, and the reports submitted by the Selection 
Committee on the draft resolutions put forward by the delega- 
tions. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION OF THE RATIFICATION AND APPLICATION 
OF INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONVENTIONS 


The Conference decided to discuss the general aspects of 
this subject, which constituted the first item on its agenda, 
in plenary sitting rather than refer them to a Committee. 

The Office had prepared two reports for the Conference, 
dealing respectively with the situation of the American States 
in respect of ratification of Conventions, and the application 


of such Conventions as have been ratified by those States. These 
reports were necessarily of a purely objective and technical 
character. They showed, as regards ratification, that the total 
ratification figures for the American States represented on 
1 October 1935 160 out of a total of 661 ratifications for all 
States Members of the International Labour Organisation, 
but that the ratification figures for particular countries showed 
wide variations. The figures at the date when the Conference 
met were as follows : 


Number of Ratifications 


Countries registered 


Argentina 9 
Brazil 4 
Canada 7 
Chile 33 
Colombia 24 
Cuba 20 
Dominican Republic 4 
Mexico 9 
Nicaragua 30 
Uruguay 

Venezuela 4 
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Thus, while 11 American countries had ratified a number 
of Conventions varying from 4 to 33, the remaining 10 countries 
(two of which, Ecuador and the United States of America, 
only recently became Members of the Organisation) had hitherto 
ratified no Conventions at all. 

The report on the application of ratified Conventions revealed 
further inequalities in respect of application as among the 
11 ratifying countries. Some countries punctually supply full 
reports, in accordance with Article 22 of the Constitution 
of the Organisation, on the measures taken to give effect to 
ratified Conventions, whereas other countries either have so far 
failed completely to supply the reports due or fail to give all 
the information required by the prescribed form of report 
approved by the Governing Body. Further, the reports of some 
countries show that ratification is accompanied by immediate 
and effective enforcement, whereas in other cases enforcement 
is partial or delayed. 

The general discussion of the question of ratification 
and application of Conventions spread over five sittings 
of the Conference. The speakers in this discussion included 
the two Government delegates of Argentina, one Govern- 
ment delegate and the workers’ delegate of Bolivia, four 
Government representatives and the employers’ delegate of 
Brazil, one Government delegate and the workers’ delegate 
of Colombia, the Government delegates and the workers’ 
delegate of Cuba, two Government representatives, the 
employers’ delegate and the workers’ delegate of Chile, the 
Government, employers’ and workers’ delegates of Ecuador, 
the Government delegates of Haiti, one Government delegate 
of Paraguay, one Government delegate, the employers’ delegate 
and the workers’ delegate of Peru, two Government represen- 
tatives of Uruguay, one Government delegate and the workers’ 
delegate of Venezuela, as well as the Government representatives 
of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office. 

It will thus be seen that nearly all the States represented 
at the Conference made a contribution to this important discus- 
sion. Space is not available for the full analysis of all the 
speeches. The main points brought out in the course of the 
discussion may however be summarised as follows : 
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Stimulation of Ratifications 


It was clear that the mere holding of the Conference had had 
the effect of stimulating the process of ratification in a number 
of countries. The representatives of Brazil, Chile, Cuba and 
Mexico were able to inform the Conference of fresh ratifications 
by their respective countries; the representatives of Bolivia 
and Peru indicated that there was a favourable prospect of 
ratifications by these two countries in the near future ; whilst 
the representatives of still further countries mentioned the 
recent adoption of legislation on social questions such as might 
permit the countries in question to ratify a certain number of 
Conventions. 

Further, it was pointed out by Mr. Unsain, Argentine Govern- 
ment delegate, that social progress on the American continent, 
as elsewhere, was to be measured not merely by the ratification 
figures for the countries concerned, but by the scope of the 
legislation actually in force; and that the legislative progress 
throughout the American continent during the last twenty 
years had been remarkable. It is well known — and the remarks 
of a number of speakers confirmed the fact — that a very 
considerable proportion of this legislative progress has been 
directly inspired by the decisions of the International Labour 
Conference. 


The Practical Significance and Effects of Ratification in Different 
Countries 


The discussion illustrated a point to which attention has 
already been drawn by the Committee of the International 
Labour Conference on the Application of Conventions, viz. that 
the countries which ratify Conventions may be roughly divided 
into two groups from the standpoint of the practical significance 
of ratification. Some — probably most — countries refrain 
from ratifying a Convention until the national legislation is 
already in full harmony with the provisions of the Convention, 
so that immediate and effective application is possible as from 
the date of ratification. The competent bodies of the Organisa- 
tion have, of course, never wavered in maintaining that this 
is the only legally defensible view of ratification. On the other 
hand, however, there are countries — and this is particularly 
true of a certain number of countries on the American continent 
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—where ratification takes place in advance of the enactment 
of such legislation as would ensure full enforcement. In these 
countries, ratification is regarded as a lever for obtaining social 
progress. The representatives of more than one country 
explained how the ratification of Conventions had been used 
in respect of subjects covered by those Conventions as a stimulus 
to legislative effort under conditions in which, but for the fact 
of ratification, the enactment of such legislation might have been 
indefinitely delayed. On the other hand, several speakers did 
not fail to point out that by ratifying a Convention a country 
assumes specific international obligations, and that it would 
not be justifiable to ratify a Convention if the Government 
were aware that there was no immediate prospect of its being 
able to take effective action for the application of the provisions 
of the Convention. 


Special Local Conditions in American Countries 


In the course of the discussion a number of speakers stressed 
the existence of special conditions in American countries, and 
urged that the International Labour Conference should en- 


deavour to take special account of those difficulties in drafting 
Conventions and Recommendations. Other speakers pointed 
out that many, if not all of the circumstances regarded as 
peculiarly American from the point of view of the enactment 
and enforcement of labour legislation were also to be found in 
countries outside the American continent. 

The Director of the International Labour Office, in his speech 
at the final sitting of the Conference, summarised the results 
of this discussion by observing that the special difficulties 
encountered in American countries appeared to be of two 
kinds. In the first place, there was the difficulty of applying 
advanced and detailed social legislation to a scattered and 
heterogeneous population. On this point Mr. Butler drew 
attention to the provisions of Article 19 of the Constitution 
of the Organisation, where it is laid down that “In framing 
any Recommendation or Draft Convention of general applica- 
tion the Conference shall have due regard to those countries 
in which climatic conditions, the imperfect development of 
industrial organisation, or other special circumstances make the 
industrial conditions substantially different and shall suggest 
the modifications, if any, which it considers may be required 
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to meet the case of such countries”. He pointed out that this 
provision was not a dead letter, but had been applied frequently 
in the past, and that it was for the Governments concerned to 
draw the attention of the International Labour Conference 
to special difficulties as they arose, in order to obtain the inser- 
tion of suitable provisions in the Conventions to meet local 
conditions. 

The second difficulty, Mr. Butler observed, appeared to lie 
in the fact that some countries had not yet reached a very 
advanced stage of industrial development, and that consequently 
the need for legislation on the lines laid down by the Conven- 
tions was not yet felt. On this point he drew attention to an 
observation made in the course of the discussion by Mr. Vergara 
Robles, Government delegate of Haiti, who pointed out that 
it was often prudent to adopt more advanced legislation than 
was strictly required by existing conditions, so that the abuses 
which had accompanied industrialisation in some of the older 
industrial countries might be avoided. 

Speaking in the same connection, Mr. Unsain, Argentine 
Government delegate, drew attention to the special importance 
that decisions of the International Labour Conference in the 
form of Recommendations rather than of binding Conventions 
might have for the American countries. 


Unequal Incidence of Obligations Imposed by Conventions 


As was inevitable, several speakers drew attention to the 
difficult situation in which countries which had ratified a consid- 
erable number of Conventions and were strictly fulfilling their 
consequential obligations found themselves in face of what 
they were bound to regard as unfair competition from other 
countries, geographically adjacent, which ratified fewer Con- 
ventions or which failed to enforce ratified Conventions with 
the necessary strictness. It was, however, pointed out by 
Mr. Sandoval, Cuban Government delegate, that an advance 
in social legislation in any one country tends automatically 
to act as a stimulus to neighbouring countries owing to the 
current of opinion which naturally arises among the workers 
of the latter countries, who feel that they ought not to be 
denied the benefits enjoyed by their fellow-workers across the 
frontiers. 
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The Workers of the American Countries and the International 
Labour Organisation 


It was pointed out by Mr. Salom, Uruguayan Government 
adviser, that in the past pressure for the enactment of social 
legislation and for the ratification of Conventions had in many 
cases not come from the workers’ organisations. On the other 
hand, various speakers from the workers’ group made it clear 
that while they would be glad to take advantage of the opportu- 
nities offered by the International Labour Organisation for 
voicing their grievances, and for bringing pressure of public 
opinion to bear on Governments with a view to securing stricter 
enforcement of labour legislation, they considered that their 
most immediate task was to build up strong trade union orga- 
nisations in their respective countries. They urged that the 
existence of such organisations would be the best guarantee 
that the obligations arising out of membership of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation would be strictly fulfilled, and 
deplored the restrictions imposed by some American Govern- 
ments on freedom of association. 


Importance of Public Opinion 


A number of speakers pointed out that whatever progressive 
legislation on social questions might be enacted in the different 
countries, such legislation could not prove fully effective unless 
and until its enforcement was supported by an educated public 
opinion ; and various suggestions were made as to the means 
by which such an opinion might be created — special university 
courses, wider diffusion of International Labour Office publica- 
tions in a cheap and easily accessible form, etc. 


Machinery for the Enforcement of Labour Legislation 


In the course of the general discussion several speakers drew 
attention to the importance of adequate machinery for the 
enforcement of labour legislation as a guarantee for the proper 
application of ratified Conventions. This point was discussed 
in greater detail in connection with a resolution submitted by 
the Government of Chile. In moving this resolution, Mr. Bustos 
Lagos, substitute Chilean Government delegate, pointed out 
that none of the Conventions and only one of the Recommenda- 
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tions hitherto adopted by the International Labour Conference 
—Recommendation No. 20, concerning labour inspection— 
dealt directly with the question of enforcement of legislation. 
He pointed out that the legislative work of the International 
Labour Conference would only be partially effective unless there 
were some guarantee that there existed in the various countries 
bodies competent respectively to draft adequate legislation, 
to supervise the enforcement of such legislation in the 
factories and workshops, and to inflict penalties in case of 
contravention. 

The resolution was supported by Mr. Silva, Government 
delegate, Haiti, who drew particular attention to the problems 
arising out of the administration of social insurance funds ; 
by Mr. Godoy, workers’ adviser, Chile, who declared that at 
present legal procedure for the enforcement of the workers’ 
claims in Chile was lengthy and expensive, that the workers 
lost 90 per cent. of the cases they brought, that trade union 
activities were hampered by the Government, and that the 
workers could not hope to obtain proper enforcement of social 
legislation until they were in a position to insist on such enforce- 
ment through their organisations ; by Mr. Lanao Tovar, Govern- 
ment delegate, Colombia ; and by Mr. Burgos, workers’ delegate, 
Colombia. 

The Chilean Government’s resolution, which was unani- 
mously adopted by the Conference, was to the following 
effect : 


“The Labour Conference of the American States which are Members 
of the International Labour Organisation suggests to the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office that it would be desirable 
to undertake as soon as possible a preliminary enquiry, with a view 
to placing on the agenda of an early session of the Conference a pro- 
posal that Members of the Organisation should take effective action 
to establish in each country the administrative, technical, and research 
bodies specially necessary for the proper application of the Conventions 
approved and of labour law in general, such as special Ministries, 
superior labour councils attached thereto with representatives of the 
State, employers and workers, autonomous inspection services with 
adequate powers, and specialised tribunals. ” 


In the same connection it may be mentioned that a resolu- 
tion submitted by the workers’ group and unanimously adopted 
by the Conference drew the attention of the Governing Body 
to, inter alia, the following matters : 


The question of creating Ministries of Labour in those American 
countries in which no such Ministries at present exist ; 
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The question of the direct representation of the employers’ and 
workers’ organisations in the various industries on the higher bodies 
responsible for social administration, with a view more particularly 
to supervising the execution of ratified international Conventions. 

The Conference also unanimously adopted a resolution 
moved by Mr. Ramirez Otarola, employers’ delegate of Peru, 
pointing out that it was urgently necessary to extend the benefits 
of protective legislation to all workers in the American countries 
so far as might be found possible, and requesting the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office to instruct the Office 
to continue and amplify its researches as regards the various 
Conventions and Recommendations adopted by the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, with special reference to their rati- 
fication and application by the States of America. The resolu- 
tion suggests that the results of these investigations should 
be published by the Office. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, CHILDREN AND YOUNG PERSONS 


The question of conditions of employment of women, children 
and young persons was referred by the Conference to a Com- 
mittee composed of twenty members, ten Government represen- 
tatives, five employers’ representatives and five workers’ 
representatives. 

The Committee adopted the Riddell system of voting, 
whereby each member of the employers’ and workers’ groups 
had two votes and each member of the Government group one 
vote, thus maintaining equality of voting strength between 
the three groups. 

The Chairman of the Committee was Miss Frieda Miller, 
Government delegate of the United States of America, and the 
Vice-Chairmen were Mr. Ramirez Otarola, employers’ delegate 
of Peru, and Mr. Burgos, workers’ delegate of Colombia. Miss 
Diniz-Gonzalves, Government adviser of Brazil, was elected 
reporter. 

The Committee had before it the reports prepared by the 
International Labour Office on the conditions of work of women 
and on the employment of children and young persons. 


Conditions of Work of Women 


The Committee agreed to take as the first item of its agenda 
the question of the conditions of work of women, and its first 
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sitting was devoted to a general exchange of views on the condi- 
tions of women in the various countries represented. 

In the course of a very interesting discussion the workers’ 
delegate of Colombia, the workers’ delegate of Bolivia, the 
workers’ delegate of Chile, the Government delegate of Uruguay, 
the employers’ delegate of Peru, the workers’ delegate of Para- 
guay, the Government delegate of Brazil, and the Government 
delegate of Argentina made statements relating to the conditions 
of employment of women in their respective countries. 

In its detailed discussion of conditions of work of women 
the Committee took immediate decisions on questions of prin- 
ciple arising in the course of the debate, leaving the final form 
of the resolutions to be determined at a later sitting of the Com- 
mittee. 

The group of resolutions relating to the conditions of employ- 
ment of women is prefaced by a general introduction which 
governs the procedure to be followed in respect of each resolu- 
tion and in particular lays down that it is addressed to the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office. 

In respect to questions on which the International Labour 
Conference has already adopted draft Conventions, namely, 
minimum-wage-fixing machinery, employment of women during 
the night, and employment of women before and after child- 
birth, the resolutions express the hope that these Conventions 
will be ratified by the American States which have not yet 
done so. No opposition to this wish was expressed by any 
member of the Committee. 

In regard to two of these questions, namely, wages and 
maternity protection, the Committee further decided to place 
on record its opinion on certain points. On wages it drew atten- 
tion, in accordance with a proposal of the employers’ delegate 
of Peru, to the following principles: (1) Equal wages should 
be paid to men and women for the same work ; (2) wages should 
be fixed according to the nature of the work, irrespective of 
the sex of the worker; (3) a fixed minimum wage should be 
established for each position in industry and commerce ; (4) the 
maximum period for the payment of wages should be one 
month; (5) women and girls, whether married or single, should 
receive the amount of their wages directly. 

The question of maternity protection gave rise to a full 
discussion, in which considerable difference of opinion was 
expressed. It should be emphasised, however, that there was 
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complete unanimity on the Committee as to the desirability 
of the ratification of the Childbirth Convention. 

It was, however, considered by the Committee, on the one 
hand, that it would be desirable to provide for an extension 
by international action of the benefits conferred by the 
Childbirth Convention to certain categories of women not covered 
by it ; and on the other hand, that in countries which had not 
yet established maternity protection by social insurance certain 
temporary and transitional measures were desirable. 

On the first point, namely, the extension of the Childbirth 
Convention, the Committee urged, on the proposal of the 
employers’ delegate of Peru, that the rights and benefits con- 
ferred by the Childbirth Convention should be extended to all 
women working for any employer with the exception of domestic 
servants and women employed in small agricultural under- 
takings. 

The question whether domestic servants and women 
employed in small agricultural undertakings should be excluded 
gave rise to warm discussion. The workers’ delegate of Chile 
objected to the exclusion of small farms, and the workers’ 
delegate of Paraguay to the exclusion of domestic workers ; 
and they proposed to amend the motion accordingly. The 
amendments were rejected by 11 votes to 9 and by 9 votes to 8 
respectively ; and the motion was then carried unanimously. 

The plenary session, however, as we shall see later, reversed 
the decision of the Committee on this point. 

The Committee also decided, on the proposal of the Govern- 
ment delegate of Argentina, to invite the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office to examine the desirability 
of placing on the agenda of the Conference the question of 
supplementing the Convention of 1919 in regard to the form 
in which free medical attendance during childbirth should be 
given. 

On the proposal of the workers’ delegate of Chile, the Com- 
mittee drew attention to certain principles which involve wider 
or more generous protection than that afforded by the Childbirth 
Convention. These embrace the following provisions: Women 
who are about to become mothers should receive their full 
wages, whatever the nature of their work or employment, 
for at least six weeks before and six weeks after childbirth, 
the cost being met by mutual-aid funds; infants should be 
entitled to medical attendance, also provided by the mutual-aid 
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funds, for at least the first year of life. In addition, during the 
same period there should be paid a mother’s allowance amounting 
to at least 50 per cent. of wages for the purpose of providing 
better nourishment and care. 

On one particular point, however, the Committee declined 
to accept a proposal of the Chilean workers’ delegate. This 
proposal was to the effect that women may not be dismissed 
from their employment after the first month of pregnancy 
or during the twelve months following childbirth. This proposal 
was considered by the majority of the Committee to be imprac- 
ticable, and it was rejected by 15 votes to 6. 

The Committee also decided, on the proposal of the 
employers’ delegate of Peru, to draw attention to certain 
protective provisions, which should be an obligation on the 
employer of the woman concerned as temporary and transitional 
measures, in countries which have not yet established maternity 
protection under a system of social insurance. 

On the questions of hours of work, dangerous and unhealthy 
employment, and general health measures, the Committee, 
on the proposals of the employers’ delegate of Peru and the 
workers’ delegate of Chile, drew attention to certain principles. 
Resolutions were also adopted, on the proposal of the workers’ 
delegate of Chile, on equality of responsibility for men and 
women and on the conditions of women prisoners. 

The Government delegate of the United States of America 
submitted a resolution which was adopted by the Committee 
on women and workers’ housing projects, which points out that 
women are the best qualified to say what house-keeping provi- 
sions should be incorporated in workers’ housing and expresses 
the hope that any Government organising a housing project 
should make it a rule that working women should be included 
on the Planning Board. 

The same Government delegate submitted a resolution 
which was adopted by the Committee drawing attention to the 
increasing importance and complexity in many of the countries 
of the American continent of conditions of employment of 
women in industry, and expresses the hope that the American 
States will make provision as promptly as possible for the 
establishment of a Women’s Bureau in the Labour Ministry 
of each one of them. 

On the proposal of the Government delegate of Cuba, the 
Committee expressed the hope that the American States would 
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give effect to the provisions of the Recommendation of the 
International Labour Conference on factory inspection relating 
to the inclusion in the factory inspectorate of women as well 
as men, and on the proposal of the Government delegate of 
Brazil the Committee urged that the inspection of the work of 
women should be carried out by properly qualified women. 

On the proposal of the Government delegate of Cuba, the 
Committee expressed the hope that the American States would 
bear in mind the provisions of the Constitution of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, to the effect that when questions 
specially affecting women are to be considered by the Conference, 
one at least of the advisers should be a woman, it being under- 
stood that women are always entitled equally with men to 
be appointed as delegates or advisers, irrespective of the items 
on the agenda of the Session. 

Finally, on the question of the economic situation of women 
workers, a resolution was adopted expressing the hope that the 
International Labour Office would endeavour to collect all the 
information available concerning the economic situation of 
women workers in various countries. 


Employment of Children and Young Persons 


The group of resolutions relating to the employment of 
children and young persons is, like that on the work of women, 
prefaced by a general preamble, which draws attention to the 
rapid development in American States of legislative measures 
for the protection of children and young persons and indicates 
that the resolutions adopted on the question are addressed 
to the Governing Body of the International Labour Office. 

On questions upon which the International Labour Con- 
ference has already adopted draft Conventions, namely, the 
minimum age for admission to employment, night work for 
young persons, and medical examination of children and young 
persons employed at sea, the resolution expresses the hope that 
these Conventions will be ratified by the American States which 
have not yet done so. No opposition to this wish was expressed 
by any member of the Committee. 

With regard to medical examination, the resolution goes 
on to invite the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office to examine the question of the compulsory medical 
examination of children and young persons as a condition for 
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employment in industry, with a view to placing this question 
on the agenda of an early Session of the International Labour 
Conference. 

These resolutions were adopted on the proposal of the Govern- 
ment delegate of Argentina. 

On the proposal of the Government delegate of the United 
States of America, a resolution was adopted drawing attention 
to the vital social importance of questions concerning the 
working and living conditions of working-class children and 
expressing the hope that the American States would make 
provision as promptly as possible for the establishment of a 
Children’s Bureau in the Labour Ministry of each one of them. 

On the proposal of the Government delegate of Brazil, a 
resolution was adopted which draws attention to the importance 
of the provision of proper rest for employed children and young 
persons and invites the Governing Body to place on the agenda 
of the International Labour Conference the question of the means 
to be adopted and the conditions to be fulfilled for the estab- 
lishment of holiday camps for working children. 

On the proposal of the same Government delegate, a reso- 
lution was adopted relating to vocational training. 

The Conference also adopted a resolution, proposed by the 
employers’ delegate of Chile, on rural education. This resolution 
asks in particular for two things, first, the establishment of 
the largest possible number of rural schools, giving a pro- 
minent place in their curricula to elementary teaching on agri- 
culture, and secondly, the setting up of colleges providing for 
technical and practical agricultural education, situated in 
important agricultural centres. 

A valuable discussion took place on a question specially 
referred to the Committee by the Conference, namely, the raising 
to 16 of the age for admission to employment, placed on the 
agenda of the Conference by the Government of the United 
States of America. In the Committee the Government delegate 
of the United States submitted a resolution which referred to 
the resolution adopted by the 1935 Session of the International 
Labour Conference requesting the Governing Body to consider 
urgently the desirability of placing on the agenda of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference the revision of the Minimum Age 
Conventions. The resolution submitted to the Committee by 
the Government delegate of the United States concluded by 
requesting the Governing Body to start as soon as possible 
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the procedure for the revision of these International Labour 
Conventions with a view to raising to 16 the age for admission 
to employment. 

After some discussion, in the course of which the resolution 
was supported by the Government delegates of Uruguay and 
Canada and the workers’ delegate of Chile, and opposed by the 
Government delegate of Brazil, the employers’ delegates of 
Uruguay, Chile and Brazil and the workers’ delegate of Bolivia, 
an amendment was proposed by the Government delegate of 
Uruguay to replace the last paragraph of the resolution by the 
following text : 

Requests the Governing Body to set in motion the procedure for 
the revision of the International Labour Conventions relating to the 
employment of children. 

This amendment was adopted by 10 votes to 2 and the 
resolution as amended was then carried unanimously. It was 
clear from the discussion that there was a general desire on the 
part of the Committee not to commit itself to the age of 16 as 
that to which the minimum age should be raised, but that on 
the other hand there was general agreement that the age of 14 
fixed in the Minimum Age Conventions is now too low a general 
limit. 

Discussion in Plenary Session 


The report of the Committee was discussed by the Conference 
in Plenary Session on 18 January. 

Miss Frieda Miller, Chairman of the Committee, in introduc- 
ing the report, emphasised that the interest taken by the Com- 
mittee in its work was justified as much on the ground of the 
economic problems involved as on that of social concern for the 
well-being of women as a sex. She went on to point out that 
it was important not only to the women but to the countries 
as a whole that wage-earning women should work under condi- 
tions precluding them from becoming undercutting competitors 
of working men, that they should suffer less and less from the 
exploitation that had sometimes been their lot, and finally 
that they should share in such enterprises as trade unions, 
workers’ housing projects and others of the like. 

Miss Diniz-Gonzalves, Reporter of the Committee, then 
presented the report and drew special attention to the procedure 
adopted by the Committee, which was in accordance with the 
tradition of the International Labour Organisation in consolidat- 
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ing on a world-wide basis reforms which had already been 
achieved with a view to making further progress in the direction 
of social justice. In many of the countries represented at the 
Conference, she pointed out, as a result of physical or economic 
conditions or the ethnological factors determining the formation 
of the population, the protection of the race was one of the most 
urgent of problems. The high infantile mortality rate—one 
of the main obstacles to a rapid increase of population and the 
colonisation of uninhabited territories—showed that the pro- 
tection of mothers and infants on the American continent was 
not only a humanitarian duty but also a means of contributing 
to the solution of economic problems of capital importance. 

Mr. Ramirez Otarola, employers’ delegate, Peru, referred 
to the proposals that he had made in Committee which had 
been embodied in the resolutions adopted by it, and stated that 
he had been guided throughout by a desire to secure the exten- 
sion of the benefits proposed to working women throughout 
the American continent. He expressed his confidence that if 
they were incorporated in new international Conventions at 
Geneva they would contribute to an improvement of the condi- 
tions of women workers throughout the world. 

Miss Maria Ramirez, workers’ adviser, Chile, explained 
in detail the attitude adopted by the workers’ representatives 
on the Committee, and in conclusion proposed an amendment 
to the resolution relating to the extension of the benefits of the 
Childbirth Convention, stipulating that the extension proposed 
should apply to domestic servants and to women employed 
on small farms. 

Mr. Peon del Valle, Government delegate, Mexico, drew 
attention to the report on the employment of women and 
children under Mexican legislation which had been distributed 
to delegates. 

Miss Frieda Miller, speaking in her capacity as Government 
delegate of the United States of America, supported the proposal 
of the Government of the United States for a sixteen-year 
minimum age for employment. She gave grounds for believing 
that this proposal was one of the most important measures for 
raising the standard of living, for the improvement of the 
workers’ conditions, and for those basic principles of industrial 
democracy for which the International Labour Organisation 


had long been working. 
The President then put to the vote the resolutions of the 
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Committee, reserving that on which an amendment had been 
proposed by the Chilean workers’ delegate. The resolutions 
were adopted unanimously, and the amendment proposed by 
the Chilean workers’ delegate was then adopted by 17 votes to 6. 

The Conference had decided to address to the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office an important body of 
resolutions, not only as a demonstration of the spirit of social 
justice by which it was animated but also with the firm convic- 
tion that the proposals made would lead to lasting benefits 
being conferred on women, children and young persons through- 
out the American continent. 


(To be continued.) 





Scientific Management 
in a Food Preserving Establishment : 


The “ Géo Factory ”, Paris 


by 


H. DuBrRevuIL AND J. P. LuGRIN 


The present article is in continuation of the series of studies 
on industrial relations published during recent years by the Inter- 
national Labour Office. It describes the case of an undertaking 
which, being engaged in the food trade, is subject to working 
conditions of the most varied character and to fluctuations which 
can be less readily foreseen than in most industrial establishments. 
The article below shows how, by a judiciously flexible application 
of the classic rules for scientific organisation of work, the manage- 
ment of an undertaking may arrive at a satisfactory solution of 
the most diverse problems of internal economy, at the same time 
improving both the material and the moral situation of its staff. 


GENERAL FEATURES OF THE UNDERTAKING 


HE “ Géo Factory ’’, the full ‘style of which is : “Société 
anonyme des usines Géo Foucault et Schweitzer’’, is 
engaged in the manufacture of hams, potted and preserved foods, 
sausages, salted and cured meats, and condiments. The under- 
taking was formed in 1908 by the amalgamation of two older 
firms—the meat-curing establishment of Mr. Foucault and 





1 Cf. in particular : Studies on Industrial Relations, Vols. 1, I1, and III. Studies 
and Reports, series A, Nos. 33, 35, and 38, Geneva, 1930, 1932, and 1935. Cf. also: 
“The Scientific Organisation of a Department Store and Its Effect on Industrial 
Relations : The ‘‘ Globe Stores’’ at Zurich’’, in the International Labour Review, 
Vol. XXXIII, No. 2, Feb. 1936, pp. 194-226. 
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the canning factory of Mr. Schweitzer. The object of the amal- 
gamation was to stabilise the business of the two undertakings, 
since the considerable falling off in the consumption of salted 
foods in summer could be largely offset by the sale of canned 
foods. The fusion of the two firms resulted in a stabilisation 
which was advantageous both from the point of view of business 
and from that of the staff. On 13 November 1913 the under- 
taking was turned into a joint-stock company with a capital 
of 8,875,000 frances in 500-franc shares, nearly all of which 
are held by members of the two families. 

The Géo Factory’s works are situated at No. 77 Avenue de 
Fontainebleau, in the commune of Kremlin-Bicétre (Seine), 
less than half a mile from the old walls of Paris. The firm’s 
head office is still at the old address—148 Avenue d’Italie, 
Paris XIII ; but this is now used only for convenience of corres- 
pondence, postal deliveries being more frequent inside Paris 
than in the suburbs. 

The main factory covers an area of 15,000 square metres. 
The buildings are modern in type and date from about 1920. 
There are also three annexes within a radius of 500 metres: the 
tin-plate works, covering an area of 2,700 square metres ; 
the packing factory (wood and cardboard packages), occupying 
8,000 square metres; and the building containing the motor 
sheds, repair shop, stables and storehouses, covering 6,200 
square metres. 

Some idea of the size of the undertaking may be gathered 
from the fact that the Géo Factory takes in an average of 30 
to 40 tons of pork daily. The actual quantity of meat which 
enters the works each day is very variable, however, and is 
sometimes as much as 70 tons. Only about a third of this 
consists of whole carcases, the remainder being parts of carcases. 
Thus between 2,000 and 2,500 hams are received every day. 
The works also use some beef, though in much smaller quantities, 
and various other commodities such as cabbages, beans, spices, 
and the like. 

It is more difficult to give exact figures for the firm’s output, 
because it is spread over a great variety of products (about 300), 
and the production of each may, within certain limits, be 
expanded or reduced according to current circumstances. But 
the following figures will give some idea of the quantities placed 
on the market annually by the Géo Factory : between 600,000 
and 700,000 hams, between 8 and 9 million cans of food, and 
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between 850,000 and 1,100,000 kilogrammes of lard. To these 
must be added sausages of all kinds, which are one of the 
firm’s staple products, fresh pork-butchers’ commodities, ete. 

The total staff, including both workers and salaried em- 
ployees, varies around 800, slightly less than half being women. 
The undertaking is thus only a medium-sized concern, especially 
for the Paris area. 

The business of the Géo Factory is subject to strong seasonal 
variations which affect both the buying of the raw meat and 
consumption. The variations in the price of pigs are fairly 
regular, but the variations in sales are extremely irregular. 
There may, for instance, be a very substantial fall in summer 
consumption if there is a wet August. Lent and the Holy Week 
have a definite effect on business, and work often has to be 
suspended on Mondays during Lent. These variations can be 
stabilised by the manufacture of canned goods, which acts 
as a kind of stop-gap. 

The manufacturing side of the business, too, also has some 
special features. The undertaking represents a kind of vertical 
concentration of the pig industry, beginning with the live pig 
or the slaughtered animal, or merely parts of the carcase, 
and ending with products ready for consumption. These 
products are of a great many different kinds, partly owing to 
the variety of customers’ tastes and partly because ways must 
be found to use up all the eatable parts of the carcase. 

As already stated, the Géo Factory produces about 300 
different kinds of products, nearly all of which involve compli- 
cated processes, such as salting, curing, cooking, canning, 
and the like. Hardly 1 per cent. of the total output consists of 
fresh pork, e.g., pork chops. Hams alone are placed on the 
market in ten different forms. But this large range of products 
may be divided into a few main categories which in order of 
importance are as follows: tinned and cured hams, canned 
foods, fresh pork-butcher’s commodities, salted goods, and lard. 

Each of these different categories of goods presents entirely 
different problems as regards rapidity of manufacture, storage, 
and regularity of sales. Fresh pork-butcher’s commodities 
must be sold immediately, as certain articles such as black- 
puddings are highly perishable. Others are very slow to manu- 
facture ‘and have to be stored for a long time; for instance, 
it normally takes about sixty days to cure ham, and most 
sausages have to be dried for two or three months, while the 
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preparation of dried hams (which, it is true, are manufactured 
only in small quantities) takes about eight months. 

Lastly, the raw materials used are organic and thus cannot 
have the same uniformity of quality as mineral products. 
The best possible use has to be made of pork, the flesh of which 
varies in texture and in the amount of fat and sinew it contains. 
Sorting the meat is a process that calls for some degree of judg- 
ment and cannot be done by mechanical means. It is usually 
done by women, who acquire considerable skill at the work 
after a certain amount of practice. 

It is clear that great flexibility was required in the manage- 
ment methods applied in the Géo Factory in order to allow of 
their adjustment to the differences in the work, both from one 
workroom to the next and also in the same workroom at diffe- 
rent seasons. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANISATION 


Like all joint-stock companies, the firm is under the general 
supervision of aboard of directors, but the actual management 
is entirely in the hands of the managing director, who for many 
years past has made a point of introducing the most up-to-date 


management methods. 

The chief general principles by which he has been guided 
are the distribution of duties and the subdivision of the under- 
taking into administrative units, the application of the “ func- 
tional’’ principle, the co-ordination of the activities of the 
various subdivisions, the standardisation of methods, the appli- 
cation of the system of “ auto-control’’ to the performance of 
all administrative duties. 

The undertaking is divided into seven departments, each 
of which is under a manager directly responsible to the managing 
director. The names of these departments are as follows : 
production, sales, management, material and supplies, buildings 
and plant, personnel, and ancillary services. These names 
indicate the nature of the services concerned and give a general 
idea of the distribution of functions in the undertaking. 

The departments are subdivided into sections. The produc- 
tion department, for instance, comprises nine sections as follows : 
meat buying; time study; meat production; dried goods ; 
salted goods; lard refining; canned goods; pork-butcher’s 
commodities ; laboratory and miscellaneous. Lastly, the sec- 
tions themselves are subdivided into services. 
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The duties of each subdivision of the undertaking are laid 
down in detail by circulars showing the relation of the adminis- 
trative subdivision concerned to the other parts of the under- 
taking. 

Co-ordination is ensured by the managing director himself 
and by the Collaboration Board, which comprises both the 
chiefs of sections and representatives of the staff chosen by 
their fellows. The duties of this board are described below in 
the section dealing with the participation of the staff in man- 
agement. As it is particularly important that the work of the 
production department should be properly co-ordinated with 
that of the sales department, the managing director himself 
is manager of both these departments. 

The “functional system”’, which consists in setting up 
special sections to perform their appointed functions throughout 
the undertaking, has been applied fairly thoroughly in the 
Géo Factory. Thus, all buying (except the buying of meat, 
for which the production department is responsible) is done 
at the request of the various sections by a special section of 
the material and supplies department. All buying is therefore 
done on the same system, which ensures that the most favourable 
terms are secured. To take another example, the laboratory 
is responsible for centralising, classifying and co-ordinating all 
suggestions for experiments or alterations in the firm’s products, 
whatever their source. Similarly, the staff section, research 
section, complaints section, etc., intervene whenever questions 
falling within their competence arise. 

The standardisation of methods has been brought to a high 
pitch of development. Verbal instructions are used only to deal 
with incidents arising in the course of the day’s work; all 
questions of any importance must be settled by written orders. 
Works memorandum No. 1 of 16 December 1930, under which 
the whole undertaking was reorganised and subdivided into the 
branches described above, contains explicit and categorical 
rules on this point. It provides that all written memoranda 
shall be submitted on standard forms and divided into works 
memoranda, circulars and departmental memoranda, according 
to their importance. 

The works memoranda are issued by the managing director 
alone and deal with general matters or questions of principle 
concerning the organisation and working of the various branches 
of the undertaking, and remain in force until amended by a 
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subsequent memorandum. The circulars are also issued by the 
managing director and deal with questions of minor importance ; 
they may either be permanent and applicable until cancelled by 
another circular, or valid only for a specified time. The depart- 
mental memoranda are issued by a departmental or divisional 
chief and are addressed to one or more subdivisions, whether 
subordinate to the writer of the memorandum or not. They 
relate to questions of detail and may be either temporary or 
permanent. 

All memoranda are issued on standard forms containing 
columns for the entry of a serial number, the title of the memo- 
randum, its source and the names of the persons to whom 
it is addressed. Each of the chiefs concerned receives a copy 
and signs the original document opposite his name, as a form 
of receipt to the office of the managing director which keeps 
the originals of the memoranda, or, in the case of departmental 
memoranda, to the office by which it was issued, which is res- 
ponsible for keeping the original. 

The system of “ auto-control’’, as suggested by Messrs. Satet 
and Quaglioni, is used to control the performance of all adminis- 
trative duties. The object of this system, as its name implies, 
is to oblige every employee responsible for a specific job to 
check its performance himself. He is provided with a daily 
form containing a series of questions concerning his work, to 
be answered by “ yes”? or “no’’, or by a reference number. 
A special reference column is provided in which he enters the 
document (file, memorandum, ledger, etc.) by which his state- 
ment can be checked. By way of example, some of the questions 
on the form for the warehouse section are given below : 

“Have you returned yesterday’s goods receipts? ee 

Number of orders from workrooms refused for lack of supplies ? 

Is your warehouse in perfect order ? 

Are your stock files up to date ? 

Is your receipt and delivery book up to date ? 

Are your premises properly kept ? 

Have you returned yesterday’s delivery orders to the office ? ” 

On the basis of the number of satisfactory replies and the 
figures indicating delays, faulty work, etc., the chief of section 
gives himself a mark ranging from 1 to 5, the highest mark 
being 1. These forms are collected by the management’s secre- 
tariat which allots a final mark to each section, and the whole 
set of forms is then submitted to the managing director in a 
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cover containing a list of the sections. Opposite the name of 
each section are the figures 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, so that by making 
a cross on the mark allotted and joining the crosses up by a 
continuous line a curve is obtained which enables the managing 
director to see at once which are the services which need watching 
—namely, those for which the curve bends towards the right, 
that is, towards the higher figures denoting lower efficiency. 
The managing director can thus see at a glance which of the 
control forms need closer examination. 

The application of the system of “ auto-control’’ in the 
Géo Factory has proved once more that this method is eminently 
fitted to strengthen the collaboration between the management 
and its subordinates by giving to each a sense of his exact 
responsibilities. 


PuRCHASE OF RAw MATERIALS AND PRODUCTION 


Meat Purchasing 


The purchase of meat is an operation of prime importance 
in the Géo Factory, since, as will be seen below, the activity of 
the undertaking is governed more by its purchases than by 
its sales. 

The live or slaughtered pigs are purchased by expert buyers 
on the Paris market at La Villette or at the provincial fairs. 
The live animals are slaughtered at the firm’s slaughterhouses 
at Aubervilliers, but more than two-thirds of the supplies 
received by the works are bought in the form of parts of car- 
cases, in particular the 2,000 or 2,500 hams delivered daily 
from the various pig farms and slaughterhouses with which 
the undertaking has regular dealings. This makes it possible 
to overcome the difficulties arising out of the fact that the pro- 
portion of meat of various qualities in each carcase is more or 
less constant, and enables the production of hams to be 
expanded without a corresponding increase in the output of the 
firm’s other products. 

The buyers have some freedom of action, but all buying 
is co-ordinated by a special section of the production depart- 
ment. In this way the buyers are brought under the direct 
supervision of the managing director, who has been in the 
trade forseveral decades, and is thoroughly versed in all its 
peculiarities. 
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Purchases are of course ultimately conditioned by sales. 
At the same time, however, the volume of purchases cannot be 
based directly on the sales figures, because of the complicated 
nature of the relation between the two. As already mentioned, 
some of the factory’s products are sold on the day they are made 
(fresh pork-butchers’ commodities, for instance), while others 
(e.g. dried hams) are sold over a year later. These various pro- 
ducts nevertheless derive from the same animal (the pig), 
so that the output of some of the products depends on that of 
others. Hence it is impossible to establish any simple formula 
relating purchases to sales, and the only possible guide is fur- 
nished by experimental data. 

These data exist in the form of a remarkable collection of 
some 50 statistical curves, kept continuously for over 20 years, 
which give month by month the figures for the receipt, des- 
patch and prices of pigs and of parts of carcases, and of the 
principal products sold. These data are kept in the office of the 
managing director, who can thus refer to them at any time. 
The most important curves are those relating to meat purchases 
and prices on the markets and at fairs. As the management 
has been steadily endeavouring to adjust purchases to sales for 
over 30 years, these curves form a reliable index for the pur- 
chase of supplies on an empirical but fairly accurate system, 
corresponding to the volume of sales. In fixing the amount 
of purchases, therefore, the factors taken into account are, 
first, the curves; secondly, the general state of business as 
indicated by any information available on market conditions ; 
and, thirdly, the stocks heid by the firm. 

In practice, the buyers regulate their orders mainly by 
prices, in order to take advantage of current conditions ; and 
the managing director confines his supervision to instructing 
them to go slow on a certain article or to increase their pur- 
chases of another. As the buying is done day by day, and there- 
fore in quantities which are small in relation to the output 
of the works, it is always possible to check excess in either 
direction. 

The undertaking owns a pig farm which breeds about 1,000 
pigs. This would hardly be enough to keep the factory busy 
for two days, but the farm is extremely useful in furnishing 
first-hand evidence of breeding conditions and providing a 
check on the prices asked on the market. 
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Organisation of Production 


The production department covers all the processes by which 
the slaughtered pig is transformed into products ready for 
retail sale and for immediate consumption. It places on the 
market over 300 different products, which fall into the following 
categories : tinned and dried hams; fresh and cured sausages ; 
canned goods, pies, ready-cooked dishes, etc.; all products 
generally sold by pork butchers ; lard ; various condiments. 

The production department is organised on the same prin- 
ciples as the rest of the undertaking, perhaps applied even more 
thoroughly. An account is given below of the influence on 
manufacturing processes of the standardisation of methods, the 
specialisation of the operatives and the division of work, the 
bonus system of payment, and the examination of products 
and control of operations. 

The working methods for all the goods produced are strictly 
standardised by production memoranda couched in the same 
form as the works memoranda, circulars and other departmental 
memoranda. The management of the works has defined the 
characteristics of these instructions as follows : 

“These memoranda are drafted by the production department, 
and give a full and detailed description of the process of manufacture 
from the following points of view : 

Nature, quality and quantity of the materials to be used ; 

Labour to be employed ; 

Use of mechanical or physical agencies, machine tools, motive 

wer, steam, cold, heat, etc. ; 

All other factors entering into the manufacturing process ; 

All sections of the production department are required to comply 
strictly and fully with these instructions. No departure from them is 
permissible, even with a view to possible improvements, without 
previous reference to the manager of the production department, 
who will then make arrangements for any trials that may be considered 
necessary.” 

New production instructions must therefore be issued for 
any change or improvement in manufacturing processes. These 
are preceded by trial instructions on similar lines, but valid 
only for a small batch of products. All research and experiment, 
whether scientific or conducted in the workrooms, is controlled 
by the laboratory. 

It is hardly necessary to stress the important part played 
by this codification of methods in the organisation of the under- 
taking’s work. For one thing, it greatly simplifies the standardisa- 
tion of processes and equipment. Great uniformity has in fact 
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been achieved in the latter throughout the Géo Factory ; all 
products in minced or paste form, for instance, are transported 
in a standard type of aluminium container. Moreover, standard- 
isation also facilitates the maintenance and constant improve- 
ment of manufacturing processes. 

The system of the division of work has also been rigorously 
applied. The work falls naturally into a first division by work- 
rooms as follows: cutting up, trimming and salting of meat; 
preparation of meat for sausage making ; manufacture of fresh 
and cured sausages ; smoking and curing of sausages and hams ; 
pickling, finishing and cleaning of sausages ; canning of hams 
and various other preserved foods ; cooking and sterilising of 
goods for canning ; sealing of tins; labelling ; manufacture of 
fresh pork-butcher’s commodities ; lard refining. The amount 
of labour employed varies considerably from one workroom to 
another. A great deal of labour is required to sort the meat, 
make sausages, and fill and seal the tins; while very little is 
needed for salting, smoking, drying, cooking and sterilising— 
operations which have more affinity with the chemical industry 
and make use of similar equipment, such as vats, tubs, boilers, 
conditioned air chambers, etc. 

The work performed in any one workroom is also of very 
varied kinds. It is carried out by shifts, each member of which 
has a specified and narrowly limited task to perform. Chain 
work is resorted to in many cases, especially in the manu- 
facture and finishing of sausages and the filling of cans. 

This system does not exclude all flexibility, as the workers, 
and especially the women, often have to change over from one 
job to another when there is a slack period, or to perform clean- 
ing work. Indeed, it is noticeable that the degree of skill and 
specialisation among the staff of the works varies very widely. 
The work performed in the production department may be 
classified into the following categories : 


(1) Duties of supervision over workers (foremen and fore- 
women) or manufacturing processes (directing operations of 
mincing and beating meat, cooking, sterilising, salting, drying), 
which require long years of practical experience in the under- 
taking. 

(2) Work requiring a full training in the trade of butcher or 
pork butcher, i.e. the rough cutting up of carcases and the prepa- 
ration of fine pork-butcher’s commodities. 
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(8) Skilled work entrusted to workers trained in the under- 
taking, and requiring either special manual skill (stringing of 
sausages of the salami type) or an expert knowledge of the quali- 
ties of the meat (salting of meat and trimming of shoulders and 
hams). 


(4) Less complicated operations of a more mechanical type 
but performed by hand. Some of these require a short apprentice- 
ship (manufacture and cleaning of sausages), while others are 
quite easy (filling and labelling of tins). 

(5) Standardised operations involving the handling of a 
machine (soldering of tins). 

(6) Work requiring no special training, such as the handling 
of heavy or light articles (vats, frames for hanging sausages, 
or tins) and cleaning. 


Women workers are employed mainly on sorting meat, 
stringing and finishing sausages, filling, sealing and labelling 
tins, and cleaning. 

The principal characteristic of work in nearly all the work- 
shops is its diversity and the large number of workers it requires, 
although the most modern appliances are used for handling 
all the goods, including in particular an overhead monorail 
carrier. It is unnecessary for the purposes of this article to give 
a full description of all the operations performed in the works. 
But in order to give the reader some idea of its activities, a brief 
account is given below of the first processes though which the 
meat passes, which have some interesting features and provide 
a good example of the methods of the division of work and 
payment by results applied throughout the undertaking. 


Sorting the{Meat andjTesting its Quality 


All meat delivered to the undertaking from outside comes 
to the same part of the works, where it is weighed, the separate 
parts on ordinary scales and the carcases on hooks, and its weight 
recorded. The meat is then inspected by a veterinary officer 
from the Seine Health Department, and either dealt with 
immediately or put into cold storage until required. The car- 
cases are cut up by skilled butchers with the aid of various 
mechanical apparatus, including in particular circular saws. 
Certain parts of carcases, such as shoulders, hams and breast, 
can be treated at once in the trimming and salting departments, 
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while others go to the sorting rooms, where they are divided 
into smaller joints of first and second quality meat. 

It is these sorting rooms, which employ female labour only, 
that provide the materials for sausages and pies, and also supply 
the refinery with fat for lard. The work is very minutely divided, 
each worker always handling the same part of the animal. 
The workers must become sufficiently skilled at their job to 
be able to use every part of the piece of meat on which they 
work to the best possible advantage. This cannot be done by 
means of mechanical apparatus, but only by the use of a knife. 
The work is organised on a kind of chain system; the first 
worker removes the meat and fat and sorts the various pieces 
forming one part of the joint, then passes it on to another, 
who deals with another part. 

This kind of work, like that performed in all the other 
workshops, is paid for at fixed rates, plus an output bonus. 
The worker must have sufficient skill to remove all the first 
class—i.e. the most expensive—meat from the piece she is 
handling, without leaving any of it to be placed in a lower 
class, the commercial value of which is much smaller. A different 
rate of bonus is therefore paid for each quality of meat, so that 
the wages of each worker depend on her skill in removing as 
much first-class meat as possible from every piece she cuts up. 

Hence the time-study office keeps an output curve for each 
worker, showing both her total output and her output of meat 
of the various qualities and of fat. The shifts are under the 
supervision of forewomen, who train beginners, distribute the 
pieces of meat, and regulate the speed of the work. As the 
bonus system encourages the workers to produce the largest 
possible output, the forewomen are instructed to slow down the 
rate of work rather than to speed it up, in order to maintain 
a high standard of quality and prevent fatigue. 

The curves provide the management with individual output 
charts, which furnish very useful statistics of the way in which 
the meat purchased outside the undertaking has been made 
to yield the highest possible profit. 

The testing of the quality of the firm’s products is naturally 
one of the primary concerns of the management. As already 
mentioned, the managing director is also manager of the pro- 
duction department, and himself tests random samples of the 
goods turned out by the various workrooms at frequent inter- 
vals, a task for which he is eminently fitted by his long and 
thorough experience of the trade. 
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But this method can obviously serve only as an extra check, 
and provision has been made for a special service to exercise 
constant supervision over the quality of the firm’s output. 
The service responsible for this duty is the laboratory. Two 
samples are taken of every batch of products manufactured. 
One of them (tin of food, sausage, etc.) is opened and examined 
immediately, from the standpoint of its appearance, taste 
and smell, by persons with the necessary natural gifts; the 
second is placed in a room heated to a temperature of 35° centi- 
grade for a month, after which it is examined in exactly the 
same way as the first sample, and should not have undergone 
any kind of deterioration. Lastly, the laboratory also carries 
out chemical and bacteriological examinations by the usual 
scientific methods. 

All possible precautions are taken to control and record 
each of the operations performed during the handling and pro- 
cessing of the raw materials. Thus, the autoclaves and cooking- 
vats used in the preparation of foods for canning are provided 
with two thermometers ; the first is an ordinary dial instrument 
which shows whether the process is being performed in accord- 
ance with the established standards, while the second is a record- 
ing instrument the charts of which are preserved and provide 
a full record of every batch of products. 

There are also recording instruments (thermometers, hygro- 
meters, etc.) in all the pickling rooms, cold storage rooms, 
drying rooms, etc. 

Every batch of products is provided with a means of iden- 
tification with a view to enabling the origin of any faulty goods 
to be ascertained. Thus, a slate containing a description of 
the batch and its serial number is attached to each of the wheeled 
frames on which the sausages are hung for removal to the 
drying and finishing rooms. In the case of specially delicate 
operations, the worker is even required to sign his work ; the 
butchers employed in trimming hams, for instance, each have 
a special mark with which they sign all the pieces of meat with 
which they have dealt. 


COMMERCIAL SERVICES ; ACCOUNTS ; ANCILLARY SERVICES 


These services have had to be organised on rather different 
lines, and it would take too long to give a detailed description 
of them. Our account will therefore be confined to describing 
the special features of the organisation of the Géo Factory, 
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omitting all reference to those common to other similar under- 
takings. 


Sales and Delivery 


The selling is done by travellers paid by a commission 
on sales and each is responsible for covering a carefully defined 
sales territory. The management makes a point of ensuring 
that the travellers keep in close touch with the manufacturing 
departments, in order that they may have a thorough know- 
ledge of the goods they have to sell. The salesmen, more espe- 
cially those who cover the Paris area, are required to pay fre- 
quent visits to the factory. Samples of new products or pro- 
ducts which have been produced in a slightly altered form are 
laid out for their inspection and opinion. 

In Paris and the suburbs, where a daily round of deliveries 
is made, each customer being visited twice a week in rotation, 
the delivery men themselves take the orders from regular 
customers on every other visit, although the travellers must 
call on them at least once a week. These delivery men also 
take payment for the orders, so that their duties are threefold. 
The delivery service for Paris and the suburbs thus has 
responsible duties to perform, and its organisation is especially 
interesting. 

The delivery men always perform the same round ; their 
route is carefully planned and they are thoroughly well 
acquainted with the districts they cover. The goods are delivered 
in one-horse vans, a form of transport which has proved the 
most practical and economical for rounds on which stops are 
frequent and often lie less than a hundred yards apart. The 
orders for Paris and the suburbs are made up in a large room, 
to which all the goods ordered from the various warehouses 
and services, in accordance with the orders taken by the salesmen 
and delivery men, are sent. The weighing men docket all the 
items belonging to the same order with the same reference 
number and pass them on to the packers, after which they are 
assembled van by van. The orders are then passed on to the 
invoicing department with a weight ticket, and only when this 
has been done are the vans loaded, the items actually invoiced 
to the customers being called out one by one. These latter 
operations of assembling and checking are much more important 
than the packing itself. When all this has been done the loaded 
and padlocked vans are put away in a shed, to be collected by 
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the delivery men on the following morning. The men return 
from their rounds towards the end of the afternoon, and hand 
in their account books and the money they have collected to 
the cashier’s office. A record of these payments is kept on 
special forms, a separate one being made out for each round. 
When the men arrive at the factory about 5 a.m. on the following 
morning their account books are returned to them, together 
with the invoices classified in the order of their round (the same 
order as that in which the goods have been stacked in the vans), 
and after checking these documents and seeing that everything 
is in good order they set out on their round immediately. All 
the vans must be gone by 6.15 a.m. The delivery men receive 
a bonus calculated according to the number of orders delivered. 

Orders for the provinces, where customers are scattered, 
and for abroad, are delivered by rail. The factory has a for- 
warding service, the principal duty of which is to pack the goods 
strongly and carefully. The work of the packers is facilitated 
by the internal transport arrangements (wheeled trucks, etc.). 

As regards those parts of France in which the Géo Factory 
has numerous customers, deliveries are made by motor lorries 
which often complete rounds of over 1,000 kilometres. The 


measures taken to check the efficiency and regularity of this 
method of delivery are described below in connection with the 
transport services. 


Cost Accounting 


In order to ensure strict control over its production costs 
by ascertaining the exact origin of all expenses, the Géo Factory 
has organised a very comprehensive system of cost accounting. 
This system is based on the autonomy of the various sections, 
which has been brought to such a pitch that if any equipment 
is transferred from one section to another it is credited to the 
first. The management has also drawn up a general list of all 
the sections and the main operations performed by them, with 
a view to enabling overhead expenses to be classified. This 
list also covers all the objects and materials held in stock and 
used in production, classified not according to their nature and 
composition but according to the use for which they are intended, 
a system which greatly facilitates the accurate determination 
of costs of production. Each item in the list consists of a number, 
a letter and a reference; this simplifies the drafting of all 
internal memoranda and prevents mistakes. The time-study 
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office supervises the expenditure of the various sections and 
services classified into five categories as follows : 


Category A: Expenses connected with production ; 

Category B: Expenses over which the chiefs of sections 
have some control ; 

Category C: Expenditure on the consumption of fluids ; 

Category D: Special expenditure only partly under the 
control of the chiefs of sections ; 

Category E: Maintenance expenses. 


For every section and for each category of costs a chart 
is established to provide the management with a general survey 
of the movement of costs. The classification into categories 
described above facilitates the adoption of any measures which 
may be necessary to cut down expenses. Such a system of 
costing naturally depends for its application on a detailed orga- 
nisation of the warehouses: the delivery of the materials 
demanded by the different services in accordance with their 
order vouchers ; a constant check on stocks by means of separate 
reference cards showing continual balance and recapitulation 
statements ; the fixing of a minimum and maximum stock for 
each class of goods ; rational classification in accordance with 


the general list and with due regard to convenience of 
handling, ete. 


Ancillary Services 


Force of circumstances has led to the introduction of a con- 
siderable degree of autonomy in certain services with special 
characteristics, such as the central power unit which furnishes 
steam, electricity and cold. The object of the almost total 
independence given to what are known as the ancillary ser- 
vices, which practically form separate undertakings, was, 
however, purely that of facilitating scientific management. 
These departments comprise the packing-case factory, which 
is of recent origin and the organisation of which was completed 
at the end of 1985; the tin-plate works, which manufactures 
most of the tins used by the firm and has a capacity of about 
80,000 tins a day 1; the slaughter houses, situated at Auber- 





1 This department provides an example of the strict application of the principle 
of autonomy. The costs of production of the tinplate works must not be higher 
than those of competing firms in the same trade. When the canning department 
needs tins, it asks for quotations both from the tinplate works of the Géo Factory 
itself and from outside firms, compares the prices, and gives the order to the 
firm’s own works only if the terms it offers are the most favourable. 
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villiers, where the live pigs bought at local markets are slaugh- 
tered ; and finally, the garage, the highly developed organisation 
of which deserves a brief description. 

The transport service, which includes the garage, is respon- 
sible for managing the following equipment: 23 motor vans, 
2 special motor vans with isolating walls for long-distance 
deliveries, 8 motor lorries for carrying raw supplies, 15 touring 
cars for the use of the salesmen, 35 horses, 35 horse vans and 
20 horse lorries. 

It is the duty of the transport service to bring transport 
costs down to the lowest possible figure. The vehicles are handed 
over every morning in perfect running condition to the other 
services, who are charged for them at a fixed rate per kilometre, 
varying with the tonnage of the vehicle concerned. The running 
expenses of each vehicle are strictly checked. Each vehicle 
has a separate file containing all correspondence with outside 
firms relating to it, the material and time vouchers relating 
to any repairs done, and a maintenance chart showing when the 
regular operations, such as changing the oil, decarbonising, 
etc., were done, and lastly, a monthly account of daily running 
expenses, i.e. wages of the delivery men, petrol consumption, 
depreciation, tyres, maintenance, repairs, and a record of the 
journeys done. These particulars enable the cost per kilometre 
to be calculated without any difficulty. For every regular round 
a petrol consumption chart is also kept which shows which 
vehicles are the most economical for that particular round. 
Lastly, the transport service draws up a monthly account 
recapitulating the direct costs of all vehicles in proportion 
to the distance covered. 

Motor lorries making long-distance deliveries in the provinces 
are fitted with a special kind of registering apparatus called 
an “ autometer ’’, which automatically records the speed tray- 
elled and all stops, and also the total number of kilometres 
covered during the day. 

All these records enable the vehicles to be run under the 
best possible conditions as regards economy, careful attention 
to the mechanical condition of the vehicle (on which its satis- 
factory upkeep depends), control of the work of the staff, and 
the accurate debiting of transport expenses to the various 
services. Some of the more delicate mechanical parts, such 
as magnetos, have their own maintenance and performance 
charts. 
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The foregoing account of the ancillary services of the Géo 
Factory is obviously very incomplete, and the subject should 
be treated at much greater length in a study of a more technical 
character. But this brief sketch of its main futures is sufficient 
to show how the management has succeeded in giving complete 
autonomy to every part of the complex organism which consti- 
tutes the factory, while ensuring that all these parts work 
harmoniously with each other and contribute to the efficient 
and economical operation of the whole machine. 


ENGAGEMENT AND DISMISSAL OF STAFF 


Composition of Staff 


The Géo Factory employs between 800 and 850 persons, 
of whom from 300 to 350 are women. 

This high proportion of female labour originated in the 
special conditions prevailing in the industry when the under- 
taking was enlarged. This was during the years following the 
war, when labour was so scarce that many industries had to resort 
to foreign workers. The management of the Géo Factory 


chose the alternative of engaging French women workers 
instead wherever possible; and although a certain number 
of aliens also had to be employed they were gradually eliminated 
afterwards, until to-day the proportion of foreign labour has 
fallen to about 8 per cent. In deserving cases the management 
has done its best to facilitate the naturalisation of its foreign 
employees. 

As regards the standard of skill among the workers, the 
general position is the same in all mass production undertakings; 
that is to say, a high proportion of unskilled labour is employed. 
Thanks to the division of work, any worker can learn a given 
job within a short space of time, and, as will shortly be seen, 
quite ordinary workers, whether men or women, can be made 
in this way to perform work requiring both intelligence and 
skill. 

It must be noted, however, that a certain proportion of 
the workers employed, and in particular of the male workers, 
have been previously trained in a trade directly connected 
with the principal product of the undertaking. These are 
the pork butchers, who have previously served their appren- 
ticeship and been regularly employed in small shops specialising 
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in the trade. This class of workers thus brings to the under- 
taking some previous experience which can be turned to imme- 
diate account, although, owing to the scale of production, 
the variety of products, and the mechanical equipment used, 
which is beyond the means of the small shopkeeper, the work 
naturally differs considerably from that of retail tradesmen, 
which has more in common with the artisan trades. These 
differences at once give rise to problems unknown to the small 
undertaking, and more or less the same as are found in other 
forms of mass production. 


Engagement and Medical Examination 


The almost entire absence of skilled and specialised trades 
in the Géo Factory simplifies the problem of recruiting the staff, 
since no question of special qualifications arises. 

The general rule now is that every applicant for employ- 
ment must fill in an application form giving the usual infor- 
mation concerning his social status and family situation, as 
required for the award of family allowances. The Géo Factory 
has deliberately set aside the considerations which in the past 
have led industrial employers to pass over workers with depen- 
dants in favour of unmarried workers because of the special 
liabilities and risks involved in employment of the former, 
and gives preference to workers with large families. These 
latter, owing to their family responsibilities, form a more stable 
class of workers, who may be expected to remain in the firm’s 
service for a greater length of time—a valuable asset in an 
undertaking which relies on retaining its experienced staff in 
order to ensure continuity and regularity of production. 

Candidates must also state whether they hold a school- 
leaving certificate and give the names of the last five under- 
takings in which they have been employed, stating the wages 
received and the reasons for which they left. 

After these initial formalities, likely applicants are ques- 
tioned by the person responsible for the engagement of staff. 
Long experience of these interviews has enabled both unsuitable 
candidates to be eliminated and suitable jobs to be found 
for accepted candidates. According to the experience of the 
persons who are accustomed to engaging labour and who acquire 
a kind of special psychological knack for the work, it is very 
seldom that the first impressions obtained at the original 
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interview are belied by the candidate’s subsequent career 
in the undertaking. For work requiring habits of cleanliness 
the candidate’s general appearance is in itself a valuable indi- 
cation, while the appearance of the application form also gives 
a useful insight into the personality of the writer. These pre- 
liminary impressions, supplemented by a few minutes’ conver- 
sation, enable a number of important particulars to be rapidly 
ascertained, and thus allow an opinion to be formed within a 
few minutes which, although necessarily only approximate, is 
nevertheless sufficient for the purpose of the elementary work 
on which the applicant is likely to be employed at first. 

Although married men with children enjoy a kind of prior 
right to employment, the selection of young workers is also 
the object of special care. The firm seeks to provide for the 
future by selecting intelligent young people who are likely 
to pass into the permanent ranks of the staff after a gradual 
process of training. 

Candidates accepted for employment after this preliminary 
enquiry are subject to a medical examination. Generally 
speaking, and although the examination is compulsory for 
all applicants, workers are not usually rejected on account 
of any physical defects, except in the case of contagious diseases, 
the latter being particularly dangerous in an undertaking of 
this kind. Thus, the staff includes persons suffering from various 
disabilities who are employed in occupations consonant with 
their powers and under conditions ensuring that they are not 
inconvenienced by their infirmities. This principle of not 
barring workers from employment on account of disease or 
disability is inspired as much by practical as by humanitarian 
motives, since if all applicants whose health was below standard 
were to be excluded it would be impossible to obtain an adequate 
supply of labour. The only form of disablement which disqua- 
lifies workers for employment in the firm is the previous loss 
of one or more fingers ; this is because most of the operations 
performed in the undertaking call for the full use of both hands, 
and the strength of each hand is even measured on the worker’s 
engagement by means of a dynamometer. Lastly, it may be 
mentioned that all persons employed in the undertaking have 
to undergo a fresh medical examination each year. 

The data furnished by the medical examination is recorded 
on a health card for each worker, which is subsequently kept 
up to date by means of the annual medical examination. 
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Applicants are informed of any curable diseases or infir- 
mities from which they may be suffering unawares. Persons 
suffering from hernia, for instance, are advised how to cure 
it, and the same course is followed for those with any defects 
of eyesight. If a serious illness is discovered, the patient is 
informed of the institutions at which he can obtain treatment 
before taking up his employment. 

The health card contains the usual information concerning 
the individual himself and his antecedents, and particulars of 
his height, weight, eyesight, hearing, etc. The worker is also 
examined for the presence of albumen and diabetes ; his chest 
measurement is taken, and the state of his heart and lungs 
examined. Lastly, the doctor also adds any further information 
he may regard as necessary, in particular the jobs, aptitudes, 
or operations for which he considers the applicant unsuited. 


Dismissals 


Where dismissals are necessary, whether on account of 
misbehaviour or of reductions in the staff, a careful investiga- 
tion is made of every case. Further, facilities are given to any 
worker who has been dismissed to obtain a hearing from the 
chief of section superior to the lower executive to whom he 
is directly subordinate, and he may even appeal to the central 
management of the undertaking. Each case is examined on 
its merits. For example, a married woman without dependants 
will be discharged in preference to a woman who has to support 
herself. All the considerations which may influence the taking 
of such decisions are carefully weighed in order to prevent 
the possibility of justified complaints for reinstatement. This 
careful procedure cannot fail to have a beneficial psychological 
effect on the workers, who thus feel themselves safe from 
any arbitrary treatment. 

It must be remembered that stability of labour has very 
great technical advantages in any form of production which, 
even when the operations are minutely subdivided, ultimately 
provides the worker with a practical training of some value. 
This is precisely the case with many of the operations connected 
with the preparation of meat, for which an experienced staff 
is still essential. The undertaking therefore tries to avoid 
dismissals, which it regards as a technical loss disturbing the 
regularity of work. It implements this policy chiefly by a system 
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of transfers within the undertaking wherever possible, and in 
particular at the changes of season which affect the sale of 
foodstuffs. If the falling-off in business is too great to be met 
by these transfers, recourse is had to laying off-workers rather 
than to definite dismissals. Generally speaking, the slack 
season falls between April and September. During this period 
workers are laid off in rotation, in order to ensure that the loss 
of earnings shall be fairly distributed, beginning with those 
who may wish to take leave voluntarily for one reason or an- 
other. The next to be laid off are persons who have some outside 
means of support, such as women whose husbands are in steady 
employment, or persons drawing various kinds of pensions. 

Although the workers who are laid off obviously cannot 
continue to draw their wages, certain payments are made to 
workers towards whom the management feels itself particularly 
responsible by reason of their length of service, their necessitous 
circumstances, or the special services they have rendered to 
the undertaking. 


METHODS OF PAy AND CONTROL OF PERFORMANCE 


All work is paid for at a fixed hourly rate, hours of work 
averaging eight in the day in accordance with the statutory 
provisions in force in France. To this wage is added an output 
bonus, even in the case of employees in the offices and delivery 
service. For work which has to be performed under particularly 
exhausting conditions, such as unpleasant work or work performed 
in a very low temperature (e.g. storing, pickling) or a compara- 
tively high one (e.g. sausage drying) an extra bonus is paid in 
addition to the output bonus.! In the Géo Factory, as in all 
other undertakings in which it is applied, this system of payment 
is based on two operations : time studies, which show the time 
to be allowed for the various kinds of work, and the control of 
actual performance. 





1 The average annual wages of workers and employees engaged in the produc- 
tion and sales departments are given below. The rates are those applicable to 
operatives who are thoroughly versed in their jobs, but who have no special ability 


or qualifications. 
French francs 


Men : Butchers or pork butchers 15,000 
Unskilled workers 13,000 
Clerical employees 14,000 

Women : Unskiiled workers 9,500 

Clerical employees 12,000 
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Time Studies 


Time studies are carried out on actual operations in the 
workshops and with the consent of the operative studied. They 
are conducted by persons who are in sympathy with the staff 
in order that they may be regarded as researches undertaken 
in a spirit of co-operation and not as tests intended to force 
down wages systematically. Their true purpose, when conducted 
in accordance with the best principles of Taylorism, is to establish 
beforehand standards which cannot be contested by any of the 
parties concerned. The workers are fully aware, moreover, 
that the standards established are to be regarded only as mini- 
mum times to which the persons concerned are not expected to 
conform exactly. They represent a maximum rate of work, 
which is theoretically possible but which cannot as a rule be 
maintained thoughout the working day, and consequently 
the standard times are generally increased by 25 per cent. 
to make up for the losses of time which are inevitable. 

By means of a careful analysis of all operations a specified 
period is fixed which constitutes the standard time allowed. 
If the worker manages to finish the work in less than the standard 
time he is entitled to a bonus, the amount of which is propor- 
tionate to the time saved. This is the Rowan system, which is 
applied in a great many undertakings. 

It may be stated as a general proposition that in this field 
what is important is not the system itself, but the way in which 
it is applied. Used as a method of continually forcing down 
wages, it is the source of chronic friction ; but if it is applied 
with the object of obtaining a fair measurement of the amount 
of work which is reasonably possible it may, on the contrary, 
help to prevent a great deal of argument. Evidence obtained 
from the employees of the Géo Factory shows not only that the 
workers raise no objection to the system, but that in certain 
cases they themselves have asked for it to be applied, since expe- 
rience has shown them that it helps to define a normal day’s 
work, and therefore leads to the fixing of fair wages. 

It is worth noting that some of these time studies are long 
and costly to carry out, in particular if they aim at covering 
all the operations involved in the manufacture of a given 
product. When the present enquiry was made, time studies of 
all the operations performed in the undertaking, begun some 
years before, had not yet been completed. By means of these 


5 
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studies a systematic and scientific analysis is provided of all the 
firm’s operations, described and measured in detail and recorded 
in the firm’s files. 

In fixing the bonus rates for certain kinds of work, the 
application of intelligence to operations must be taken into 
account. An example of this has already been given in describing 
the sorting and cutting up of meat. 


The Time Study Department 


All the work connected with the control of performance 
is entrusted to a special department, which has fixed normal 
standards of output for all the elementary jobs based on the 
timing of manufacturing operations. These standards are copied 
on to slips, giving different outputs in ascending order of magni- 
tude (e.g. 10, 20, 30 or 40 hams) on one side, and opposite them 
the time allowed for each of these amounts. The whole consti- 
tutes a vast reference file, since the firm produces over 300 
different articles each of which involves a great many different 
operations and processes. 

In order to enable the time-study office to fix the output 
bonuses, the workshops provide it with the necessary particu- 
lars of the work performed as follows. 

In the case of individual jobs, the worker fills in a form 
stating the work on which he was employed during each hour 
of the day and the time he spent on it. This form is checked 
by the foreman. It often indicates the performance of very 
different kinds of work, especially in the case of unskilled women 
workers, who may be employed for part of the day in manufac- 
turing processes and for another part on cleaning or similar work. 
By referring to its standards the time-study office is able to 
ascertain the standard time for the execution of each quantity 
of work shown on the form, and the worker’s bonus is awarded 
on the basis of the difference between the standard time and the 
time actually taken. 

In the case of team jobs, the foreman fills in a slightly differ- 
ent form relating to the job performed by the whole team, and 
giving the name of each member of the team and the time taken. 
The time-study office then calculates the bonus payable to the 
whole team on the basis of the total standard time and the total 
time of performance, then distributes it between the individual 
workers in proportion to the time worked by each during the 
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day. This system, which is applied with a certain degree of 
flexibility, is the only one possible since, as already stated, many 
of the workers may be required to help in the team for only a 
few hours at a time. 

The duties of the time-study office are not confined to 
calculating the amount and distribution of the bonus; it is 
also responsible for calculating the labour costs entailed by each 
product and operation. To this end it draws up tabular sum- 
maries listing all the operations performed, and opposite each 
operation the total amount of time spent on it in the workrooms. 

Lastly, in order to check the output of each worker and as- 
certain her ability, the time-study office makes out individual 
fortnightly forms showing the different kinds of work performed, 
the standard times, and the time actually taken. Special co- 
lumns are provided to show the amount of time lost or gained. 
The advantages of this system from the standpoint of the 
efficient utilisation of the abilities of all the operatives are ob- 
vious. Moreover, it does not apply to the manual workers alone, 
but to nearly all the persons employed in the undertaking. We 
have already seen that output curves in terms of first-quality 
meat are also established for the women meat sorters. 

This constant striving to secure an optimum output, both 
in quantity and in quality, has helped to create a remarkably 
corporate spirit within the undertaking. It is certain, for in- 
stance, that the effort to improve the quality of the firm’s pro- 
ducts, with a view to enabling them to be sold at higher prices 
and hence securing larger and quicker profits, has a very de- 
finite influence on the staff, for whom it provides the clearest 
possible evidence of the way in which the stability of their 
employment and the security of their position is bound up with 
the commercial prosperity of the undertaking. The minutes 
of the Collaboration Committee, to be described below, show 
the active part taken by the workers in constantly improving 
quality and in the search for methods of speeding up work. 

Like many other undertakings, the Géo Factory has tried 
to institute a profit-sharing scheme which makes a substantial 
addition to the wages calculated by the methods just described. 

The practical difficulties attached to this problem are well 
known to anyone who has studied the subject. As in many 
other undertakings, the first attempt to solve it took the form 
of New Year gratuities, assessed as fairly as possible but necessa- 
rily on a somewhat empirical basis. 
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Later, attempts were made to introduce a stable basis of 
calculation by awarding bonuses proportionate to the dividends 
distributed on the shares, and multiplied by a co-efficient 
varying with the length of service. Thus a single bonus (one 
share dividend) is awarded after two year’s service, twice this 
amount after four year’s service, and a maximum of ten times 
the share dividend after twenty years’ service. 

As regards the various executives, they also receive bonuses 
based on the relative importance of the recipient’s work in rela- 
tion to the whole organisation. 

As in most other cases where this type of scheme has been 
introduced, the granting of the bonuses is optional, and the 
management reserves its right to suspend them for disciplinary 
reasons. Moreover, in principle they are awarded only to mem- 
bers of the staff who belong to the savings and provident fund, 
set up by the firm and managed by the employees, which is 
described below. This is not a strict condition for the grant 
of bonuses, but was designed by the management as a method of 
inducing its employees to make provision for their own future, 
national social insurance having been introduced only in 1930, 
and to popularise the fund, some of its older members having 
shown a tendency to exclude the more recent recruits to the 
staff from its benefits. 


PARTICIPATION OF THE STAFF IN MANAGEMENT 


The Collaboration Committee 


One of the most original and interesting features of the 
internal organisation of the Géo Factory is the existence and 
activity of its Collaboration Committee. This Committee is 
divided into six sub-committees, each having its own special 
task to perform in accordance with the principles of specialisa- 
tion. The members of these sub-committees are elected by the 
staff by secret ballot on an extremely broad suffrage basis, all 
employees over 18 years of age and having served in the under- 
taking for six months being entitled to vote. Three of these 
sub-committees, namely, the sub-committee for the supervision 
of the staff welfare schemes, the savings sub-committee, and 
that on working conditions and the arrangement of working 
premises, are elected by the whole staff, this being explained 
by the fact that the questions with which they deal closely 
and equally affect every member of the undertaking. As 
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regards the sub-committees on production and on commercial 
questions, it is only natural that the right to vote should be 
restricted to those members of the staff who are specially quali- 
fied in these fields. 

Half the members on the sub-committees are elected every 
year. In principle, each sub-committee consists of ten members, 
six being elected by the staff for a term of two years and four 
being appointed by the managing director. The latter usually 
attends the meetings of the various sub-committees, but may 
be replaced by a chief of section. Each sub-committee meets 
once a month, the chiefs of section or foremen concerned with the 
examination of the questions before the meeting being present 
in an advisory capacity. The members of the sub-committee 
take turns to act as Chairman. 

The Collaboration Committee serves to integrate the powers 
of initiative of the staff in the technical organisation of the works 
by fusing the general requirements of the undertaking with the 
personal concerns of each of its members. This achievement 
gains an added interest by reference to the objections which 
have been raised to rigid schemes of scientific management. 
It was in order to meet these objections and to restore more 
human flexibility to the general scheme of organisation that 
Fayol propounded his well-known “ bridge ’’ theory, designed 
to prevent a too watertight separation between different 
services. 

The committee set up by the Géo Factory improves on 
Fayol’s “ bridge ’’ system in the direction of greater technical 
efficiency. The principal aim of Fayol’s system was to establish 
direct relations between the departments which the general 
scheme of organisation might have left without any contact 
with each other, or at least only with contact through hierarch- 
ical channels. The Collaboration Committee goes much further 
than this, since it brings together not only the departmental 
chiefs, but also the operative staff, who are thus given the oppor- 
tunity of stating their opinion on all the details of their work. 
It is true that in all undertakings an operative can address 
himself to his immediate chief if he is asked or allowed to express 
his opinion, and his views are then passed on through his super- 
iors. But this channel of communication is very much widened 
in the committee here described, since every employee can 
obtain a hearing not only from his immediate chief, but from 
a group of persons interested in different capacities in a par- 
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ticular branch of work, and even from the highest managing 
officials of the undertaking. 


The Suggestions Scheme 


Suggestions from the staff are brought before the com- 
mittees in two ways: either in the form of written communica- 
tions placed in suggestion boxes, or through members of the 
committees who explain by word of mouth any ideas they may 
have picked up from those around them in the course of their 
work. Suggestions regarded by their authors as important 
enough to merit a subsequent money reward are usually placed 
in the suggestion boxes. Where this is the case, the usual 
precautions are taken to ensure that the name of the writer 
is not known until his proposal has been considered, and if 
the proposal is adopted the board of directors decides what 
reward is to be paid for it. As regards suggestions submitted 
to the sub-committee, these are entered on the agenda of the 
meetings and discussed in due course, those for which there 
was no time at one meeting being given priority at the next. 
A report is drafted on each question, and the results and con- 
sequences of any decision taken are submitted to a subsequent 
meeting. In this way every question is regularly followed until 
it has reached a satisfactory conclusion. 

An examination of the documents placed before the various 
sub-committees provides a striking illustration of the way in 
which the employees participate in the life of the undertaking, 
not only by doing their ordinary jobs but by the active interest 
they take in all the details which are brought into prominence 
in the course of the discussion of practical suggestions. To take 
one example, a question of cardinal importance in the constant 
transport of materials in process of manufacture from one 
department to another is that of the state of the flooring, 
any defects making it difficult to wheel the trucks. Hence 
discussions are constantly arising on this point, in connection 
with repairs and also with the choice of the materials which 
will ensure the strongest and least slippery surface. Similar 
questions arise in regard to the convenience of communicating 
doors or facilities for the processes of washing. These discus- 
sions show that responsibility for the efficient operation of 
plant and the satisfactory condition of the premises is no longer 
left to the departmental heads alone, but that each worker is 
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entitled to report any changes or improvements he considers 
likely to facilitate his work. As this faculty is by no means 
illusory, but is constantly and fully used, the freedom to propose 
and discuss practical suggestions has a visible and important 
psychological influence on the staff. This influence is especially 
noticeable in the production and commercial service com- 
mittees. In these committees it is the vital principles of 
the firm’s existence that are at stake, and all their members 
vie with each other in searching for new formule or better ways 
of presenting the products with a view to promoting the firm’s 
business. Even sales policy is discussed under certain of its 
aspects, the committee sometimes proposing that the price 
of a given article shall be reduced in order to increase sales and 
enable a more efficient use to be made of the raw materials from 
which it is manufactured. Moreover, there is no danger that 
this work of collaboration in which the staff participates will 
prejudice the general principles of management, since, as already 
stated, most of the sub-committees’ meetings are held in the pre- 
sence of the managing director or of his representative, who takes 
an active part in the discussion, helping to regulate and guide it. 

What is especially remarkable is the co-existence of these 
bodies for discussion with an organic and technical structure of 
the undertaking conforming to the strictest canons of scientific 
management. Their successful working shows that their existence 
is in no way incompatible with efficient technical organisation, 
to which it serves as a valuable adjunct rather than as the hin- 
drance which it is usually considered. 

Certain discussions which have arisen out of a kind of general 
consultation throw an interesting light on what may be termed 
the mental life of the undertaking. For instance, it may be 
noticed one day that too much drinking water is being used. 
A memorandum is accordingly circulated to all the chiefs of 
section and sub-committees, calling the attention of the staff 
to the importance of avoiding all waste of water, and after a 
few days the opinions expressed on this question constitute 
a file which shows how keenly all the members of the staff have 
applied themselves to finding ways of effecting the economies 
demanded by the management. One employee reports cases of 
dripping taps which could be repaired ; another, rubber tubing 
which is in bad condition. More important suggestions point 
out that less water could be used if the order of the washing 
operations were changed ; or that, as the factory has two water 
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supplies, one of spring water and the other of river water for 
purposes which do not call for such strict hygienic precautions, 
the latter, which is cheaper, might be used for certain processes 
for which spring water was formerly employed. 

The organic system of relations applied in the Géo Factory 
is completed by an annual report by the head of the firm on the 
occasion of the general meeting of the pension fund. Without 
going into details of the progress of the firm’s business, this 
report gives the main facts necessary to form a judgment on the 
trading results of the current year. This custom too has a 
certain psychological importance in fostering a good spirit 
among the staff. In direct contrast to what takes place in many 
other undertakings, where the workers are kept in total ignor- 
ance on the subject and often have no opportunity of ever 
seeing or hearing the heads of the undertaking in which they 
work, the regular presentation of this report in itself undoubtedly 
helps very materially to build up the unity and esprit de corps 
which are a salient feature of the undertaking. In the same 
connection it is interesting to note that all those who have an 
interest in the firm are also employed in it, so that the common 
idea that the staff works for the benefit of unseen shareholders 
who take no active part in the work entirely fails to apply. 

Another original feature of the undertaking is that absolutely 
no difference is made in the treatment of men and women 
workers on the one hand and of the salaried grades on the other. 
Whereas in most undertakings salaried employees are entitled 
to special privileges, especially in regard to the granting of 
holidays or bonuses, complete equality is the rule in the Géo 
Factory, and hence the jealousies usually aroused by such 
discrimination are also absent. An outward sign of this equality 
appears in the workers’ clothing ; for hygienic reasons the whole 
staff is obliged to wear overalls and caps, laundered at the firm’s 
expense, which are exactly the same for all categories of its 


employees. 
SoctaL WELFARE SCHEMES 


We have seen that the worker’s first contact with the firm 
is made through the medical service on his engagement. Once 
engaged, he remains under the protection of a highly organised 
welfare service under a woman superintendent. 

For the women workers there is a properly equipped chil- 
dren’s nursery, where mothers can leave their babies in the care 
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of trained attendants. The smallest children are regularly put 
to sleep, given their bottles, and kept under competent medical 
supervision. Weather permitting, they are placed out in the 
open air on a roof garden. 

This special service, which is quite expensive to run, is not 
provided free. A daily charge of 1.50 francs for every child under 
18 months and 3 frances for every child between 18 months and 
three years is made towards the cost of the purchase and laun- 
dering of linen, milk and food, and medical supervision. Accord- 
ing to information supplied by the firm, this charge covers only 
part of the expense of maintaining the nursery. It may be added 
that every precaution is taken to guard the children against any 
kind of infection, any child found to be suffering from some 
disease being immediately removed. 

For the older children a flat roof in another part of the work 
was arranged as a kindergarten in 1932. Cloak rooms and lava- 
tories are provided, and a play-room containing various toys 
and special equipment for small jobs the children are taught 
to do by the superintendent. There is also a large, well-lighted 
rest room with camp beds for the children to rest on in the 
afternoon. 

If the mother wishes, the child may be taken home at noon 
for the mid-day meal ; but if she prefers to leave it at the works 
it is given a meal at mid-day, and something light in the morning 
and afternoon as well, at an extra charge of 1 franc. Formerly 
this service was completed by a scheme to send children to a 
holiday camp organised by the Managing Director, but for 
some years past the management has confined itself in this 
field to making suitable arrangements with outside organisa- 
tions. In 1926, however, the Social Welfare Committee proposed 
that a special holiday camp should be formed for the Géo 
Factory, and this is now in process of organisation. 

As regards other measures for child welfare, it may be 
recalled that recent French legislation, namely the Family 
Allowances Act of 11 March 1932, requires industrial employers 
to pay special allowances to workers with dependants and pre- 
scribes the setting up of an equalisation fund for each large 
industrial category. In the pork-butchers’ trade this Act has 
been applied only since 1 March 1935. But long before family 
allowances were made compulsory by law the Géo Factory had 
introduced a similar scheme forthose of its workers who were family 
breadwinners. As early as 1920 the firm introduced a scheme 
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of allowances at rates which have since been gradually raised 
to keep pace with the cost of living, and at present are as 


follows : 
Allowances paid to 


Number of children Workers and salaried Self-supporting women 
under 14 years employees workers and employees 

Francs ° Francs 

1 30 60 

2 70 120 

3 120 200 

4 200 280 

Each additional 
child 80 80 


Since the Family Allowances Act came into force, i.e. since 
March 1935, the special rates for allowances to self-supporting 
mothers have been abolished and only those given in the first 
column now apply. Moreover, the allowance is now normally 
paid only up to the age of 13 years, but may be continued until 
16 years for children who have entered apprenticeship or are 
continuing their education. 

As regards the welfare of the staff itself, the health file opened 
for each worker on engagement serves as the basis for subsequent 
medical supervision over newcomers to the works for whom it 
has been recommended as desirable. There are two doctors 
attached to the works, one for full-time duty, including medical 
examinations on engagement and in case of accident, and the 
other chiefly for periodical visits and special treatment for 
members of the staff who may consult him individually. As a 
result of this medical supervision, changes of occupation may be 
recommended for certain workers; in some cases, too, regular 
special treatment or special rest periods may be granted. An 
analysis of the health files shows that this system of supervision 
has helped very materially to raise the standard of health 
among the staff, a matter of special importance in an under- 
taking producing foodstuffs. 

Workers who are found to be suffering from some ailment 
are not sent to institutions managed directly by the works. 
A social welfare service attached to the works provides certain 
elementary treatment with a view to helping the workers’ 
families to follow the doctor’s instructions. For the rest, as the 
staff is covered by the statutory social insurance scheme, 
every worker is free to obtain treatment outside the works from 
a doctor of his own choice. As the staff has set up its own pri- 
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mary fund }, however, it is possible that a special dispensary 
may be set up later. 

In addition to the measures for maintaining a good standard 
of health among the staff, kindred schemes have also been 
introduced to increase the social security of the workers’ families. 
There is, in particular, a Mutual Welfare and Pension Fund, 
which was set up in 1910 and has continued to function since the 
Social Insurance Act came into force. 

As its name implies, the object of this fund is to promote 
saving and provide old-age pensions and relief to orphans. It 
also operates as a credit society to assist members who wish to 
endow their family with a little property by building a house. 
The fund is assisted by voluntary grants from the firm. Regular 
weekly contributions are made on each pay-day by the members, 
and an employer’s contribution varying with, and generally 
in proportion to, the amount of the worker’s contribution is 
also paid into the fund. In this way 3 per cent. Government 
annuities are gradually purchased in the name of the individual 
members of the fund ; these remain their own property and are 
not subject to deduction in the event of resignation or dismissal. 
The annual rate of the pension after 20 years’ service in the 
firm is 4,000 francs; for any additional period of service the 
rate varies with the length of membership. This pension is 
quite independent of the amount of the contributions, which 
are returned to the members in full, including the employer’s 
contributions and the accrued interest, in the form of bonds, 
the beneficiaries being free to sell them or to draw the annual 
interest they bear in addition to the pension awarded. The 
pension fund is financed by annual grants from the firm. 
Similar provision has been made on behalf of widowed women 
workers. 

According to information supplied by the firm, the fund 
had 705 members at 22 April 1934. At the same date the 
workers’ contributions amounted to 1,045,020 francs and the 
employer’s contributions to 1,794,778 francs, while the sums 
repaid to members who had left the firm for one reason or 
another amounted to 922,556 francs, of which 287,194 francs 
were paid to pensioners and 77,261 francs to widows and orphans. 





1 The primary funds are societies freely formed by the insured persons to 
provide for the application of the Act, i.e., the payment of benefits, in a given 
occupation or locality with the aid of contributions passed on to them by the 
Departmental Social Insurance Service. 
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The fund had assets of 2,985,586 francs in the form of 124,894 
frances’ worth of French rentes. 

It should be added that the fund is an independent body, 
being managed by members elected by the general meeting and 
without the intervention of any representative of the man- 
agement. 

Like many other undertakings, the Géo Factory has been 
induced by the various advantages attaching to such schemes 
to set up a works canteen. Catering is of course facilitated by 
the nature of the firm’s business, but the canteen has full 
freedom to purchase any supplies it may need from outside. 
It is, in fact, an autonomous institution, and the management 
of the firm has confined its intervention to providing the neces- 
sary premises and equipment and supplying water, heat and 
light. These facilities enable the canteen to provide mid-day 
meals at an exceptionally small charge. 

Running costs are reduced to a minimum by dispensing 
with a waiting staff. Everyone fetches the utensils he needs 
himself, and washes them before leaving the room. Use of the 
canteen tables is allowed to those who bring their own food 
and they may have it re-heated if they wish. 

In addition to these facilities, the staff can obtain any of the 
firm’s food products at wholesale prices. Precautions are taken 
to prevent this privilege from being abused, and in particular 
to prevent the resale of articles bought at these special prices, 
each worker being entitled to buy only as much as he needs for 
his own household. The goods are not sold at the works, but 
at the warehouse from which they are distributed to the local 
retailers. 

There is also a rest room attached to the canteen, which 
provides recreation for workers after their meal without their 
having to leave the works. Tables and chairs are provided, 
and various games and illustrated periodicals, together with a 
library which can be used for a monthly subscription of only 
2 francs. 

The rest room, like the canteen, is an independent institution. 
The staff use it at their own convenience for any meetings or 
social evenings they may organise, and pay any maintenance 
expenses out of contributions levied at a rate fixed by 
themselves. 

The rest room is the headquarters of a sports club, founded 
with financial assistance from the undertaking, to which most 
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of the staff belong. A considerable sum had to be spent on the 
purchase of a sports ground, of an area of 3,000 square metres, 
for drilland games. The ground is large enough to accommodate 
two tennis courts, basket and volley ball and a running track. 
Part of it can even be flooded to make a skating rink. As this 
accommodation proved insufficient, however, the firm also 
purchased another field of 25,000 metres, not far from the works, 
to provide a hockey and netball ground and a private garden 
for the use of the families of persons employed in the works. 

Although these large initial expenses were borne by the 
works, the various sports clubs which are formed freely by the 
workers are self-supporting, each club fixing the rate of sub- 
scription necessary to cover its own expenses. 

The Géo Factory has also had to concern itself with the 
problem of housing its staff. It was originally led to make pro- 
vision in this field by the particular characteristics of some of 
its labour, much of which comes from local pork-butchers’ 
shops which still keep up the practice, traditional in handicrafts, 
of employing resident journeymen and apprentices. Although 
the works itself is an industrial organisation which no longer 
has anything in common with the artisan system, it has never- 
theless been obliged to conform to this custom and to provide 
living accommodation for this class of its workers. 

Starting from this group of workers, the firm subsequently 
proceeded to help the rest of its staff to overcome the housing 
shortage, which at one time was acute. Several buildings were 
bought and reconditioned for this purpose, the rents being calcu- 
lated to yield interest at the very low rate of 1 or 1.5 per cent. 

Every precaution is also taken in the Géo Factory to prevent 
industrial accidents, and in particular infection, which is a con- 
stant source of danger. All cuts are dressed at once in the surgery 
by the social welfare service, the workroom and office staff 
not being allowed to render first aid. 

The special attitude adopted by the firm on the question 
of workmen’s compensation is also worthy of notice, although 
its particular method of meeting this liability is not unique. 
Under the 1898 Act, most employers are required to provide 
compensation for injured workers, and they usually cover their 
liability by taking out special insurance policies with private 
companies. In common with a few other undertakings, the Géo 
Factory has made provision to meet this risk out of its own 
resources, and only safeguards itself against the heavy risks 
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attaching to serious accidents by means of a special contract 
with the Deposit and Trust Fund. 

In the case of other minor accidents the firm takes full 
responsibility for the necessary treatment, while respecting 
the statutory right of the injured worker to obtain treatment 
where he pleases. It has organised its own surgery, with the 
necessary staff and equipment, and has thus been able to comply 
with the statutory requirements more cheaply than is possible 
under the policies of most insurance companies. Thanks to 
this saving in expense, the firm has sometimes been able to pay 
the injured worker half his wages from the first day of incapacity 
instead of from the fifth, as provided under the Act, in the case 
of accidents leading to a short period of disablement. 

The firm has extended the autonomous system adopted 
for accident compensation to the application of the Social 
Insurance Act as well. Taking advantage of the faculty allowed 
to insured persons to set up primary funds for the purpose of 
levying contributions and meeting the expenditure entailed by 
the application of the scheme, the staff of the Géo Factory 
transformed the existing mutual aid fund into a fund conforming 
to the statutory provisions. This fund, which has its head- 
quarters in premises provided by the firm, has various practical 
advantages, including that of economical management. As 
a result, its financial position is satisfactory enough to enable it 
to contemplate a considerable extension of the benefits at 
present provided for its members. 


CONCLUSION 


The foregoing brief account of the Géo Factory shows the 
undertaking as one which has managed to adjust itself to the 
new industrial conditions created by general economic develop- 
ment and by the social legislation introduced in France since 
the war. 

Without carrying mechanisation to any considerable lengths, 
and purely by the application of logical management methods, 
the management has succeeded in obtaining a higher output 
from all its employees and in constantly improving the quality 
of its products. The results of this policy, consistently pursued 
for 15 years, are of special interest from the social standpoint 
because they have been accompanied by a steady and parallel 
improvement in the material and moral conditions of both 
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men and women workers. Their interest is increased by the fact 
that the staff has been associated throughout with the progres- 
sive policy of the management through the medium of a remark- 
able kind of machinery for collaboration. 

Scientific management in the Géo Factory has also had a 
very marked influence on the harmonious development of 
industrial relations, that is, the human contacts of all kinds 
which occur within the undertaking. Its effects in this domain 
may be classified under four heads as follows: 


(a) a sense of security, which the staff derives from its con- 
fidence in the commercial soundness of the concern and from 
the various social welfare schemes introduced ; 

(b) a team spirit and an interest in the firm’s general pros- 
perity, due to the satisfactory working of the collaboration 
committees ; 

(c) an absence of friction in the performance of work, all 
duties having been carefully defined and measured for workers 
and employees of all grades ; and the satisfaction derived from 
the confidence that individual merit will be recognised, thanks 
to the rigorous control of each worker’s performance ; 

(d) cordial and regular relations between all those who take 
part in running the business, due to the fact that these relations 
have been precisely defined and their mutual reactions and 
interplay carefully studied. 











REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Protection of Discharged Prisoners 
in Italy and Great Britain 


It is coming to be more and more generally admitted that if im- 
prisonment is to help towards the social rehabilitation of the delin- 
quent, the prisoner must be continuously employed on useful work. 
Work is not only morally beneficial ; it also develops the occupational 
skill of the prisoner and provides him with some capital which, however 
small, will make it easier for him to find a place in economic life after 
his release. As a general rule the position of the discharged prisoner 
is precarious ; his means are extremely limited and many difficulties 
stand between him and employment, especially in times of economic 
stress. Assistance in some shape or form is therefore a necessity for 
him. On a number of occasions the League of Nations has emphasised 
the importance of such measures. The “ Standard Minimum Rules for 
the Treatment of Prisoners’, drafted by the International Prison 
Commission and recommended by the Assembly of the League of 
Nations for adoption by the various countries, advocate in Articles 
54 and 55 the development of assistance for discharged prisoners. 
At its Sixteenth Session in 1935 the Assembly adopted the report 
of its Fifth Committee ; this embodied the suggestions of the delegate 
for Belgium who, after stressing the importance of the work of reha- 
bilitating discharged prisoners and the difficulties encountered in such 
work during periods of economic depression, expressed the hope that 
this problem would be made the object of a thorough investigation by 
the International Prison Commission. 

The protection of discharged prisoners as a sequel to the regulation 
of prison labour is also of great importance from a social standpoint. 
In a previous article 1 a brief study was made of this question in rela- 
tion to prison labour as a whole. In order, however, to bring out some 
practical aspects of the matter, it is now proposed to describe, on the 
basis of official reports, the measures taken in Italy to provide prisoners 
with a certain amount of capital which they can use on release, and 
those taken in Great Britain to assist discharged prisoners and the 
various reforms suggested. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X XV, Nos. 3 and 4, March and April 
1982 : “ Prison Labour ”’. 
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Italy 


Prison rules allow for the opening of a cash account in each pri- 
soner’s name. This account includes two parts: a personal account 
and a labour account. In the personal account are entered the amount 
of money in the prisoner’s possession on admittance to prison, any 
sums received from the sale of his effects, and any money sent to him 
by relatives or other persons. The part which the prisoner is entitled 
to claim of any remuneration granted for work performed in prison 
is paid into his labour account. The prisoner’s right to dispose freely 
of these moneys, that is to say of the total amount in the two accounts, 
is recognised, provided the different objects of the two funds are ob- 
served and subject to two general restrictions. The first restriction is 
of a disciplinary nature and prohibits the prisoner from transferring his 
savings to another person who is not a near relative. The second 
restriction is intended to ensure that the prisoner will have a small sum 
at his disposal which will enable him to cope with the initial difficulties 
encountered on his release. To this end, prison legislation stipulates 
that a fraction of the prisoner’s savings, varying with the length of 
his sentence and the actual amount of his savings, must be set aside 
to form a discharge fund. 

In order to make sure that prisoners will obtain the fullest possible 
benefit from the fraction put aside to form a discharge fund, the 
authorities took steps to establish an accumulation system for the 
investment of such savings. Negotiations opened with the National 
Social Insurance Institution led to the conclusion of an agreement 
which lays down the terms and conditions of an investment scheme 
offering definite advantages to prisoners. By means of this scheme, 
the released prisoner receives a sum of money considerably higher 
than the total amount paid by him into the scheme, and should he 
die before the expiry of his sentence, his dependants are entitled to the 
refund of all contributions paid by him, plus the corresponding interest. 

The agreement between the Ministry of Justice and the National 
Social Insurance Institution is based on the same principles which 
inspire prison rules in Italy and ensures that the best and most pro- 
fitable use is made of the fraction of the prisoner’s account set aside 
to form a discharge fund, by means of a scheme which, in the opinion 
of the Ministry, offers a remunerative and safe means of investment 
for the prisoner’s savings. 

The text of the agreement is given below : 


Article 1. In order to realise the objects mentioned above, the 
fraction of the cash account of prisoners ep sce, work in prison 
which goes to form a discharge fund shall be invested, in accordance 
= the terms of the present agreement, in a special accumulation 
und. 

The present agreement shall not applyto prisoners who are sen- 
tenced to less than three years’ imprisonment. 


Article 2. The benefits granted under the scheme shall be based 
on the schedule attached to the present agreement.! 





? See below, p. 539. 
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The minimum monthly contribution payable by each prisoner 
shall be fixed at 3 lire. 

Article 3. The issue of insurance policies and the management 
of the scheme shall be entrusted to the “ Praevidentia ’’— an institu- 
tion specially set up by the Social Insurance Institution to administer 
accumulation systems instituted by the Decree of 27 July 1931 of the 
Ministry of Corporations. 

The Social Insurance Institution shall assume responsibility for the 
operations in question. Each policy shall lapse with the release of the 
prisoner concerned. 

Article 4. The policy shall be drawn up in the prisoner’s name, 
but all rights of negotiation shall be conferred on the authorities of the 
prison establishment in which the prisoner is confined. 

The authorities of the various prison establishments shall pay 
every month the total amount of the monthly contributions deducted 
from prisoners’ accounts to the “ Praevidentia ” (89 via Nazionale, 
Rome), such payments to be accompanied by a list of the prisoners on 
whose behalf they are made. 

All sums due by the Social Insurance Institution in pursuance 
of the present agreement shall be paid to the authorities of the prison 
in which the prisoner concerned is confined, the said authorities also 
being responsible for effecting such payments to dependants as are 


laid down in the _— rules in force. 
To this end, the said authorities shall transmit policies due for 


settlement to the general management of the “Praevidentia”’ at least 
20 days before they lapse, so that the necessary measures may be taken 
before the discharge of the prisoners concerned. 

Article 5. The present agreement shall apply to prisoners who are 
detailed for work after its conclusion. 

Article 6. The Ministry shall take the necessary measures to ensure 
that, within one month from the conclusion of the present agreement, 
the authorities in charge of prison establishments shall supply the 
Social Insurance Institution with a list of employed prisoners showing 
for each prisoner the name and surname, name of father, place and 
date of birth, and the date of expiry of his sentence. 

Article 7. The following exceptions to the general rules governing 
insurance policies shall be observed : 

(a) No charges or stamp duties shall be payable on prisoners’ 
insurance policies ; 

(b) if a prisoner is released before the expiry of his sentence as a 
result of a reduction or remission of the latter, he may request the 
insurance authorities to buy back his policy at a price at least equal to 
the total amount of premiums paid at the date of his release, plus 4 per 
cent. compound interest per annum ; 

(c) a prisoner | not be required to pay premiums during periods 
of unemployment. During such periods his policy shall hold good for 
an amount equal to the total amount of premiums paid prior to the 
suspension of ——— payments, plus 4 per cent. compound interest 

he payment of — may be taken up again at a 
as not been cancelled, and in this case 


‘ond annum. 
ater date so long as the policy 
the capital guaranteed shall be equal to the originally guaranteed 
— minus the capital value of the premiums due but not paid up, 
calculated up to the maturity of the policy at the rate of 4 per cent. 
compound interest per annum. 
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Article 8. The present agreement shall come into operation on 
1 June 1934 and shall remain in force for five years, when it shall be 
considered to be tacitly renewed for a similar period unless it has been 
denounced by one of the contracting parties at least six months 
previously. In case of denunciation, the conditions governing policies 
already issued shall remain in force without any amendment. 


APPENDIX 


Schedules of Benefit Rates 


In accordance with the present schedule, the payment to the Social 
Insurance Institution of one lira a month shall guarantee the payment 
of : 
(a) The sum indicated in the second column and corresponding 
to the number of premium years completed, if the holder of the policy 
lives until the expiry of the period fixed ; 

b) the total amount of the monthly premiums computed at the 
date of death if this occurs earlier ; in this case the actual amount will 
vary between the two amounts given in the second column and corres- 
ponding to the beginning and end of the year when death took place. 

To obtain the amount corresponding to regular monthly payments 
other than one lira, the amount given in the second column for one 
lira should be multiplied by the actual amount of the monthly payment. 
For example, if 100 lire are paid at the beginning of every month over 
. period of eight years, the holder of the policy would receive 11,295.20 

re. 


AMOUNT CORRESPONDING TO A MONTHLY PAYMENT OF ONE LIRA, 
COMPUTED AT THE RATE OF 4 PER CENT. COMPOUND INTEREST 
PER ANNUM 





Amount Period Amount 








After 1 year 
2 years 
3 
4 


5 





Lire 
12.258,444 
25.007,216 
38.265,944 
52.055,021 
66.395,666 
81.309,933 
96.820,769 

112.952,029 
129.728,549 
147.176,132 


165.321,618 














After 12 years 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


18 





Lire 
184.192,923 
203.819,079 
224.230,281 
245.457,932 
267.534,688 
290.494,515 
314.372,735 
339.206,083 
365.032,765 


510.513,835 
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Great Britain 


In 1982 the Secretary of State for Home Affairs appointed a Com- 
mittee “to review the methods of employing prisoners and of assisting 
them to find employment on discharge, and to report what improve- 
ments are desirable and practicable ”. An account was duly published 
in these pages! of the first part of the report made by this Committee 
on the methods of employing prisoners. In May 1935, the Secretary 
of State for Home Affairs submitted to Parliament the second part of 
the report, dealing with employment on discharge.? A brief summary 
is given below of a number of passages interesting from a social and 
international standpoint. 

In Great Britain private associations, working in conjunction with 
the State, are responsible for the assistance of discharged prisoners. 
It is therefore the organisation and work of these associations which 


are discussed in the report. 


ORGANISATION OF ASSISTANCE 


The Prisoners’ Aid Societies assist persons who have been condemned 
to a term of imprisonment. In most cases they are local associa- 
tions and were set up at various times during the nineteenth century, 
generally in connection with a particular prison. Although, since 
the passing of the local prisons into the hands of the Prison Commis- 
sioners, many prisons have been closed, a number of the societies 
attached to them have continued to exist, so that nowadays there 
are in England and Wales 48 certified local societies as compared with 
26 local prisons. Aid Societies attached to district prisons for women 
work on the same principles as those adopted by the local societies 
for the assistance of men, but one of them, attached to an establish- 
ment receiving persons from a large area, has set up branch societies 
in 12 different counties. There are also special societies dealing with 
Roman Catholic and Jewish prisoners. 

Prisoners’ Aid Societies must be certified by the State, which 
exercises a certain amount of supervision over their work and makes 
grants towards the cost of assistance rendered to discharged prisoners. 
The greater part of the revenue of the societies comes, however, from 
private sources ; and in 1933 the societies raised £23,000 as compared 
with a total Government grant of £7,000. 

The various societies are linked up to a central body—the Central 
Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society—which was set up in its present 
form in 1918 to act as an instrument of co-ordination. According 
to the Committee’s report, the Central Society has rendered consider- 
able service in dealing with difficult cases ; as an agency for co-ordinat- 
ing, guiding and stimulating the work of the local societies, however, 
it has failed to achieve the main objects of its foundation. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXX, No. 2, August 1934: “ Prison 
Labour in Great Britain and in the United States of America ”’. 

2 Cf. Report of the Departmental Committee on the Employment of Prisoners, 
Part II. Employment on Discharge. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1935, 
75 pp. Is. 3d. 
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Special associations deal with young prisoners leaving Borstal 
Institutions (the Borstal Association) and with persons condemned 
to hard labour or preventive detention (the Central Association for 
the Aid of Discharged Convicts ; the Aylesbury After-Care Associa- 
tion). In the measures taken for the rehabilitation of prisoners the 
most important part thus falls on the Prisoners’ Aid Societies and the 
Borstal Association. How, then, have they performed their task ? 


THe WoRK OF THE SOCIETIES 


The objects of the societies may be said to be to find employment 
on discharge for prisoners who are able and willing to work, to ensure 
that the influence under which released prisoners live is likely to contri- 
bute towards their rehabilitation, to assist prisoners who need help on 
leaving prison, and to assist the families of prisoners during their 
sentence. 

The report points out, however, that in practice there is a tendency 
to concentrate on relief payments to prisoners on the day of discharge 
and that too little is being done either by way of finding employment 
on discharge or of assistance to wives and families of men in prison, 
or in maintaining personal contact with prisoners after release. The 
authors of the report state that on the whole they have not found much 
evidence of concentrated effort on the important task of finding work 
for discharged prisoners. In a limited number of cases local committees 
have been formed and the services of individual helpers enlisted ; 
but in most cases the matter is left largely in the hands of the society’s 
agent, a considerable part of whose time is necessarily taken up with 
routine duties and the visiting of prisoners. The very large number 
of existing societies hinders their administrative work to the detriment 
of results, the more so as their work is not adequately co-ordinated. 
In view of the state of the labour market in recent years and of the lack 
of concentration on the task, concludes the report, it is not surprising 
that the number of prisoners for whom work is found is no larger than 
it is. 

In contrast to the Prisoners’ Aid Societies, the institution which 
deals specially with juvenile delinquents has, generally speaking, 
obtained good results with regard to placing. According to the report 
of the Borstal Association for the five years 1929-1933, temporary 
or regular employment was found for 3,192 of the 3,407 lads discharged 
for the first time to the care of the Association (this figure does not 
include lads discharged after return to the institutions on revocation 
of licence). The report adds that it is difficult to ensure reasonable 
wages and conditions of employment for ex-Borstal lads and to protect 
them against the exploitation to which they are liable by reason of 
their past history. It is not always possible to get them work at the 
trade they have begun to learn at the Institution. Better results could 
be obtained, states the Committee, if the links between the Borstal 
Institutions and the Borstal Association could be strengthened and 
more especially if the agents of the Association could get into closer 
contact with the persons with whom they have to deal at a later date. 
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SUGGESTED REFORMS 


Most of the proposals put forward in the report have to do with the 
reorganisation of the aid societies. The Committee recognises that 
after-care work among ex-prisoners is not a task which can be ade- 
quately discharged by the staff of a Government Department alone, 
although the policy of official co-operation and of Government contri- 
butions should undoubtedly continue. The work is one which requires 
the sympathy and active interest of the whole community, and can 
best be done through an efficient voluntary organisation closely in 
touch with persons of standing and influence, including employers of 
labour. If, however, the societies’ freedom of action is to be main- 
tained, considerable reorganisation is necessary. 

The primary aim of the societies, which is to procure employment 
for discharged prisoners, could be achieved more easily if their organisa- 
tion were better adapted to that of prison establishments, if their 
internal working were overhauled, and if efficient co-ordination on 
national lines were assured. Societies which, for historical reasons, exist 
side by side in various districts, should join to form one single society. 
The area covered by each society should, as far as possible, coincide 
with a given committal area. Each society should have a general 
committee and an executive committee, which would ensure its 
efficient working. In addition to certain officials responsible for prison 
administration, the general committee might include representatives 
of social and religious bodies and representative employers of labour. 
District committees should be set up to continue as it were the work 
of societies closed under the new scheme. Their aim would be to foster 
and maintain local interest in the work of the societies, to find work, 
and generally to arrange for the after-care of prisoners released into 
their district, and to occupy themselves with the welfare of the families 
of prisoners during their sentence. Each society should have a full- 
time paid secretary, and its own offices, not on prison premises. 

The Committee also suggests merging the existing Central Society 
into a National Council, which would co-ordinate and guide the work 
of the individual societies. This Council would receive the Government 
grant and distribute it to the societies. 

The report also studies the question of whether the task of the aid 
societies could not be facilitated by certain measures of public adminis- 
tration. The loss by prisoners of their rights in respect of sickness 
insurance and unemployment insurance is a real problem. “Apart from 
their ineligibility for pay in certain cases ”, says the report, “it was 
represented to us that the blank spaces on an ex-prisoner’s card were 
liable to lead to questions which prevented him from securing or re- 
taining employment.” Special legislation would seem to be necessary 
to ensure the maintenance of prisoners’ rights in respect of sickness and 
unemployment insurance. Pending a fuller enquiry into the matter, 
the report mentions that it is the intention of the Prison Commis- 
sioners to discuss with certain authorities responsible for unemployment 
relief and public assistance (1) to what extent public assistance may 
be utilised for the benefit of discharged prisoners, and (2) whether 
existing plans for the occupation and training of the unemployed 
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cannot be made available for a number of selected ex-prisoners who 
are found to be suitable. 

“We regard the proper organisation of aid on discharge”’, declares 
the report, “as fundamental to finding employment for ex-prisoners 
and as an essential corollary to the proposals we have made . . . for 
the reorganisation of employment in prisons. Training in habits of 
industry or in craftsmanship will lose much or even all of its value 
unless it is associated with proper efforts to help prisoners on discharge.” 

In conclusion, it seems fitting to quote the following passage from a 
memorandum submitted to the Committee, which sums up the whole 
question : 


“ Objection is sometimes made to giving help to an ex-prisoner 
on the ground that there are many honest men who are equally needy 
and more deserving. This dilemma is as old as the parable of the 
Prodigal Son. But the ex-prisoner is not necessarily worse than a 
man who has not been in prison, and it is in the interest of the State 
to save him from being forced into a life of crime. It is not always 
possible to be logical in such matters, and reasonable help to an ex- 
prisoner is a commonsense compromise. It is a false economy to with- 
hold necessary funds for after-care work when a few pounds spent on an 
offender at the beginning of his criminal career may save him from 
becoming an habitual criminal at the cost of many hundreds of pounds 
to the State.” 


Financial Operation of the Widows’, Orphans’ 
and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Scheme 
in Great Britain 


Actuarial Report and Estimates as to the Future 


The Act of 1925 which introduced widows’, orphans’ and old-age 
contributory pensions in Great Britain requires the Government 
Actuary to make a report on the general financial operation of the 
Act for the first time in 1935 and thereafter in every tenth year. 
The first report has accordingly been published, after being laid before 
Parliament as the Act prescribes.! It is a technical document, which 
is analysed below under three heads corresponding to the main subjects 
dealt with : the working of the scheme since it came into force and 
up to 31 March 1934, a forecast of its operation up to 1965-1966, and 
a study of two proposals for reform. 





and Old-Age Contributory Pensions 1925-1932. Report by the Government Actuary. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1935. 
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WoRKING OF THE PENSIONS SCHEME FROM 4 JANUARY 1926 
To 81 Marcu 1984 


The report opens with a review of the principal features of the 
financial organisation of the scheme. 

Under the 1925 Act contributions are fixed, irrespective of age, 
at rates which are to increase by successive stages. From the date 
the Act came into operation (4 January 1926) to the end of 1935 
the ordinary weekly contribution was fixed at 9d. for men, half being 
paid by the insured person and half by the employer, and at 44d. 
for women, 2d. being paid by the insured person and 244d. by the 
employer. On 1 January 1936 and in every succeeding tenth year 
the weekly contribution for men rises by 2d. and that for women 
by 1d., reaching the maximum of Is. 3d. for men and 744d. for women 
on 1 January 1956. 

Benefits are divided into two groups according as they are granted 
on a contributory or a non-contributory basis. 


The first group comprises : 
(1) since 2 January 1928, temporary old-age pensions between 


the ages of 65 and 70, fixed at a flat rate of 10s. a week. The pension 
is doubled if the insured person’s wife is over 65 years of age ; 


(2) since 4 January 1926, widows’ and orphans’ pensions. 


A widow’s pension equal to the old-age pension is granted ir- 
respective of age, earning capacity, and means if the insured person 


married before reaching the age of 60. 

The benefits for orphans consist of : (a) orphans’ pensions proper 
for children under 14 years ' who have lost both parents ; (b) widow’s 
allowances in respect of each dependent child under 14 years.1 The 
orphan’s pension is fixed at 7s. 6d. a week, and the widow’s allowance 
at 5s. a week for the eldest child and 3s. for each younger child. 

The second group comprises “non-contributory benefits ” granted 
under the 1925 and 1929 Acts to the surviving dependants of persons 
normally employed in an insurable occupation who died before 4 
January 1926. Under the 1925 Act the widows of such persons are 
entitled to the following benefits : (a) a temporary pension lapsing 
when the youngest child reaches the age of 144%; (b) allowances 
in respect of each dependent child under 14 years. Pensions are 
also granted to orphans (fatherless and motherless children) of such 
persons. The 1929 Act extended the benefit of non-contributory 
pensions by raising the age to be reached by the youngest child before 
the temporary widow’s pension lapses from 14% to 16 years, and 
by granting annuities from the age of 55 to widows of the above- 
mentioned persons, withdrawn in the event of remarriage. Non- 
contributory pensions are granted at the same rate as normal contrib- 
utory pensions. 





1 In case of continued school attendance, the allowance is extended up to 
81 July of the year following the sixteenth birthday. 
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Since the cost of the benefits granted to persons over 70 is borne 
entirely by the State, these do not form an essential feature of the 
financial system of the Contributory Pensions scheme and are there- 
fore left out of account in most of the calculations. 

The study of the working of the scheme since it came into force 
and until the end of the financial year 1933-84 leads to the following 
results, The number of compulsorily and voluntarily insured persons 
under 65 years of age rose between 4 January 1926 and 31 December 
1988 (the most recent date for which statistics have been compiled) 
from 16 millions to 171/, millions (men, from 10?/, millions to 11%/, 
millions). The number of voluntary contributors taken separately 
showed a steady rise, the figures at the end of 19383 being 450,000 
men and 70,000 women. 

The results showing the general financial operation of the scheme 
during the years in question are summarised in the table below. 
For each financial year, that is, from 1 April of one year to 31 March 
of the next year, the table shows the principal items of income and 
expenditure as also the balance in the Pensions Accounts (reserve 
funds) at the end of the year. 

Table I brings out the principal reform introduced under the 
1929 Act by illustrating its two chief effects: the increase in non- 
contributory pensions (column 1), and the rise in Exchequer contri- 
butions (column 9). 


TABLE I. EXPENDITURE AND INCOME OF THE WIDOWS’, ORPHANS’ AND 
OLD-AGE PENSIONS SCHEME FROM THE DATE IT CAME INTO OPERATION 
To 81 MARCH 1934 


(Million £) 
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aa Balance 
Pensions and allowances I in Pen- 
|| sions 
i ; Non-con- Contributory Ex- || Ae 
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widows’ Widows’ Old-a i contri-| ovne | at end 
and and —_ butions || of year 
orphans’ euphend pensions | 
- - (65-70) 
pensions pensions 





























(1) (2) (3) (4) | (5) “(10) || (11) 


1926-27 l 
(15 months) 6.9 1.3 8.2) 1.0 || 92/]) 25.9] 0. 2 || 21.0 





1927-1928 4.8 3.2 . 11.0| 0.9 23.2} 1.1] 40 | 28.3|| 37.4 
1928-1929 4.1 5.4 22.8} 1.0 23.3] 41. 0 | 29.1 |) 42.7 
46.3 
1930-1931 7.9 9.0 33.3| 1.3 23.5| 2. 0 | 34.7 | 46.4 


1929-1930 3.6 7.1 25.4; 1.1 24.1 


1931-1932 38.5| 1.3 21.8| 2. 33.9 || 40.5 
1932-1933 . 39.6} 1.3 22.3] 1. 35.0 || 34.6 
1933-1934 . 40.9| 1.2 1 || 22.9] 0. 35.8 || 28.3 
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The number of beneficiaries is recorded each year in the insurance 
statistics, which classify them according to sex and the nature of 
the benefits they receive. The figure rose steadily from 425,000 in 
1926 to 1,775,000 in 1933. 


FoRECAST OF FINANCIAL OPERATION FROM 1985 To 1965 


Two different methods are used for estimating the future financial 
operation of the scheme. According to the first an actuarial balance 
sheet is obtained by calculating the present value at 31 March 1934 
of the liabilities and assets of the scheme in respect of persons insured 
at that date. By the second method a table of estimates is drawn 
up representing the probable movement of annual income and expen- 
diture, which enables an estimate to be made for each financial year 
of the amount of the State grant required to establish financial 
equilibrium. The second method calls for the use of one demo- 
graphic factor more than the first, namely the number of new entrants 
in insurance in each year. Apart from this the two calculations rest 
on the same bases, which are reviewed below. 

Use is made both of the tables which were employed when the 
scheme was framed and of new tables constructed from the most 
recent returns. As regards the death rate, the rates for the insured 
population are taken to be the same as for the total population of 
Great Britain, calculated for each sex from the results of the 1981 
Census and the statistics of deaths registered in the years 1980-1932. 
Special mortality tables are drawn up for married men and for widows. 
The rates for married men are determined on the basis of the general 
death rate for men in Great Britain and of the statistics for Scotland 
where the marital condition at death is recorded. The rates for widows 
are computed from the experience of the working of the Contribu- 
tory Pensions scheme itself. These mortality rates are summarised 
in the table below : 


TABLE II, RATES OF MORTALITY 





All men Married men All women Widows 








0.0023 0.0014 0,0022 0,0050 
0.00382 0.0021 0.0027 0.0050 
0.0033 0.0023 x 0.0050 
0.0034 0.0028 K 0.0050 
0.0043 0.0038 ’ 0.0053 
0.0057 0.0050 . 0.0059 
0.0081 0.0072 0.0071 
0.0113 0.0101 x 0.0095 
0.0162 0.0146 J 0.0135 
0.0243 0.0220 . 0.0191 
0.0381 0.0347 x 0.0299 
0.0606 0.0551 , 0.0465 
0.0956 0.0870 \ 0.0748 
0.1456 0.1325 119 0.1193 
0.2106 0.1916 j 0.1806 
0.2872 0.2614 25% 0.2531 
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The proportion of persons. single, married, and widowed among 
insured persons of each sex is drawn from the 1931 Census returns 
_ for Great Britain. For the distribution of women by age and by 

the husband’s age a combined table is constructed on the basis of 
the results of the operation of the scheme itself. The rate of remarriage 
of widows also forms the subject of a combined table—according 
to the age of the husband at death and to the length of widowhood— 
which is based on the experience of the working of the scheme. 

The rate of interest, which had been fixed at 4 per cent. for the 
earlier estimates, is reduced to 31/, per cent. 

The loss of contributions due to unemployment is calculated 
on the basis of an unemployment rate of 14% per cent., this being 
the average rate of the five years ending on 31 March 1934. The rate 
applies to all persons covered by the Contributory Pensions scheme and 
is therefore lower than that prevailing in the Unemployment Insurance 
scheme, which is much narrower in scope. A study of the financial 
effects of fluctuations in this rate leads to the following conclusions. 
If the unemployment rate were to fall from 14% per cent. to 12 per 
cent., the result would be to reduce the contribution by about one 
farthing a week for persons entering insurance at the age of 16; 
a reduction of the unemployment rate to 10 per cent. would reduce 
the contribution by one halfpenny a week. In the calculation of 
contribution receipts various unemployment rates are assumed 
(17 per cent., 12 per cent., 10 per cent.), but in no case is the resulting 
difference in the total receipts much above £2,000,000. If the unem- 
ployment rate were reduced from 14% per cent. to 10 per cent., the 
increase in the present value of contributions estimated at 31 March 
19384 would be £24,000,000. These results lead to the conclusion that 
fluctuations of the rate of unemployment between the limits contem- 
plated cannot seriously affect the financial operation of the scheme. 

The calculation of the financial situation of the scheme each year is 
based mainly on estimates relating to the total number of insured 
persons and their age distribution which rest on the results of the 
1931 Census for the total population of Great Britain. The lapses 
from insurance due to unemployment are calculated with reference 
to the legislation in force previous to the Act of 1935 ; that is to say, 
it is assumed that on 31 December 1935 200,000 insured persons 
would be excluded for failure to pay the minimum number of contri- 
butions. The proportion of the total population insured in each 
age group is assumed to be slightly higher than the figure given by 
the 1931 statistics. In this way regard is had to the growth of the 
“insurance ratio” (the insured population divided by the total 
population) which had taken place in recent years, and which could 
be ascribed especially to the increase in voluntary insurance and in 
the number of insured persons at the older ages. 

The results arrived at, some of which are reproduced in the table 
below, indicate that the male insured population will increase slightly, 
followed by a decline beginning in 1946, while the female insured 
population will remain more or less stationary until 1938 and then 
also begin to fall. 
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TABLE III. ESTIMATED MOVEMENT OF INSURED POPULATION 




















(Thousands) 
Insured | Estimated insured population in middle of year 
population at 
31 December 
Age group 1931 1935 1945 1955 1965 

Men |Women| Men ‘Women Men |Women| Men |Women| Men |Women 
16-20 1,332 | 1,215 1,271 | 1,148 1,162 | 1,046 1,015 906 986 884 
20-25 1,768 | 1,372 1,676 | 1,296 1,646 | 1,251 1,378 | 1,042 1,284 972 
25-30 1,630 861 1,665 868 1,558 789 1,425 718 1,244 623 
30-35 1,355 549 1,472 571 1,485 553 1,462 534 1,223 445 
35-40 1,143 435 1,227 449 1,439 483 1,363 4AL 1,246 402 
40-45 1,058 360 1,074 370 1,291 405 1,324 395 1,303; 382 
45-50 991 309 994 313 1,078 335 1,287 364 1,218 333 
50-55 898 256 918 262 925 274 1,132 304 1,161 296 
55-60 808 211 814 222 816 236 903 256 1,077 277 
60-65 579 148 652 171 706 211 726 223 887 246 
Total 16-65 11,562 | 5,716 | 11,763 | 5,670 | 12,106 | 5,583 | 12,015 | 5,183 | 11,629 | 4,860 















































A first actuarial calculation compares at different dates the present 
value of contributions and benefits in respect of each insured person. 
In the technical report of 19251, which defined the basis for the 
financial structure of the scheme, the theoretical rates of contribu- 
tion, that is to say, the weekly rates that, if paid from the age of 16, 
would be equivalent in the actuarial sense of the word to the benefits 
insured up to the age of 70, were fixed at 10d. for men and 5d. for 
women. 

The statutory rates of contribution were lower than the theoret- 
ical rate during the first 10-year period and will be higher in subse- 
quent periods. Thus the age of entering insurance below which contri- 
butions balance benefits rises after 1926, the progression being given 
as follows in the present report : 


Year of entry Limit of age at entry below 
which 
contributions balance benefits 
1926 16% 
1936 19 Y, 
1946 21 yy 
1956 22 yy 


The actuarial balance sheet given below is based on the factors 
referred to above and applies only to contributions and benefits 
in respect of persons insured at 31 March 1934. The liabilities include 





1 Widows’, Orphans’ and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Bill. Report by the 
Government Actuary on the Financial Provisions of the Bill, 1925. Cmd. 2406. 
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both contributory and non-contributory benefits (excluding those 
to persons over 70 years) as also subsidies to voluntarily insured 


persons. 


TABLE IV. ACTUARIAL BALANCE SHEET AT 31 MARCH 1984 
Present value (million £) 


Liabilities Assets 
Widows’ and_ orphans’ Balance in hand 28 
nsions : 
force 181 Contributions : 
Claimable after At present rates B44 
31 March 1934 534 Decennial increases 119 
Old-age pensions between Exchequer contributions, 
65-70 : as defined by Statute, 
In force 42 till 1945-46 171 
Claimable after 
81 March 1934 654 Balance to be met by 
State 764 
Cost of administration 15 
Total 1,426 Total 1,426 


The total liability to be met by the State amounts to £935,000,000. 
It increased by £285,000,000 between 1926 and 1934. The justifi- 
cation for this increase appears from an examination of its causes, 
chief of which were the following : 


(1) The excess of interest on the estimated liability at the outset 
over the grants actually made by the State ; 


(2) the supplementary charge introduced by the 1929 Act, corres- 
ponding to an estimated total liability of £93,000,000 ; 


(8) the shortage and arrears of contributions due to unemployment ; 
(4) the fall in the death rate of the older age groups ; 
(5) entrants to insurance after the age of 16 ; 


(6) the substitution of interest at the rate of 3'/, per cent. for 
4 per cent. 


It should be noted that in accordance with the principle on which 
the financial system of the scheme is based no provision is made for 
the redemption of liabilities which the State has undertaken tomeet. 
The estimates for the annual Exchequer grant, which was fixed in 
amount by the Act up to 1945-46, must ensure each year the financial 
equilibrium but leave no balance for redeeming liabilities. 

The demographic estimates previously mentioned led to the 
compilation of the following table, which shows the probable financial 
operation of the scheme from 1934-35 to 1965-66. 

The Exchequer grants appearing in this table (column 10) are the 
amounts fixed by the Act up to 1945-46, and thereafter the sums 
needed to establish financial equilibrium. The estimates of the balance 
in the Pensions Accounts (reserves) at the end of the year show a 
steady decrease until the balance is completely exhausted by about 
1945, 
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TABLE V. FORECAST OF FINANCIAL OPERATION FROM 1934-35 To 1965-66 






























































(Million £) 
Cost of benefits 
Ex- Re- Balance 
: Excess of in Pen- 
Non-con- Contributory “| Total — Tater total ex- Exche- sions 
. tributory - jiexpen- penditure | @Ue™. Ac- 
Finan- : ; admin- dit con- | est contri- 
widows Widows’ Total} istra- ||@'""*| tribu- over | bution || Counts 
and | and Old-age tion tions receipts at end 
orphans orphans’ | pensions of year 
pensions pensions 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) 
1934-35 8.1 15.1 18.8 42.0 1.2 43.2 | 23.1 0.8 19.3 13.0 22.0 
1935-36 7.4 16.4 19.3 43.1 1.3 44.4 | 24.6 | 0.6 19.2 14.0 16.8 
1936-37 6.7 17.7 19.7 44.1 1.3 45.4 | 28.6 | 0.5 16.3 15.0 15.5 
1937-38 6.1 18.7 20.1 44.9 1.3 46.2 28.8 | 0.5 16.9 16.0 14.6 
1938-39 5.5 19.8 20.5 45.8 1.3 47.1 28.9 0.5 17.7 17.0 13.9 
1939-40 4.9 20.7 21.0 46.6 1.3 47.9 29.0 0.4 18.5 18.0 13.4 
1940-41 4.5 21.6 21.5 47.6 1.4 49.0 29.1 0.4 19.5 19.0 12.9 
1941-42 4.1 22.5 22.1 48.7 1.4 50.1 29.2 0.4 20.5 20.0 12.4 
1942-43 3.8 23.3 22.6 49.7 1.4 51.1 29.2 0.4 21.5 21.0 11.9 
1943-44 3.5 24.0 23.2 50.7 1.5 52.2 29.3 0.4 22.5 21.0 10.4 
1944-45 3.2 24.7 23.7 51.6 1.5 53.1 29.4 0.3 23.4 21.0 8.0 
1945-46 2.9 25.3 24.0 52.2 1.5 53.7 30.6 0.2 22.9 21.0 6.1 
1946-47 2.6 26.0 24.2 52.8 1.5 54.3 | 34.5 —- 19.8 13.7 —- 
1947-48 2.4 26.5 24.4 53.3 1.5 54.8 34.5 _ 20.3 20.3 _ 
1948-49 2.2 27.0 24.6 53.8 1.5 55.3 34.4 -- 20.9 20.9 — 
1949-50 1.9 27.6 24.7 54.2 1.5 55.7 34.3 —_ 21.4 21.4 _- 
1950-51 1.7 28.0 24.8 54.5 1.5 56.0 34.2 —_ 21.8 21.8 _ 
1951-52 1.5 28.5 24.9 54.9 1.5 56.4 34.1 a 22.3 22.3 _ 
1952-53 1.4 28.9 24.9 55.2 1.5 56.7 34.0 _ 22.7 22.7 _ 
1953-54 1.2 29.4 25.0 55.6 1.5 57.1 33.9 -_- 23.2 23.2 _— 
1954-55 1.1 29.7 25.1 55.9 1.5 57.4 33.8 —_ 23.6 23.6 _ 
1955-56 0.9 30.1 25.2 56.2 1.5 57.7 35.0 _ 22.7 22.7 _ 
1956-57 0.8 30.4 25.3 56.5 1.5 58.0 38.6 — 19.4 19.4 oo 
1957-58 0.7 30.8 25.3 56.8 1.5 58.3 38.5 —_— 19.8 19.8 _ 
1958-59 0.6 31.1 25.5 57.2 1.5 58.7 38.4 _ 20.3 20.3 _ 
1959-60 0.5 31.4 25.7 57.6 1.5 59.1 38.3 —_ 20.8 20.8 _ 
1960-61 0.4 31.7 25.9 58.0 1.5 59.5 38.1 — 21.4 21.4 — 
1961-62 0.3 32.0 26.2 |585] 1.5 || 60.0 | 38.0 / — 22.0 22.0 _ 
1962-63 0.3 32.3 264 |59.0/ 1.5 || 605 | 378 | — 22.7 22.7 = 
1963-64 0.2 32.6 26.8 59.6 1.5 61.1 37.7 — 23.4 23.4 _ 
1964-65 0.2 32.8 27.2 60.2 1.5 61.7 37.5 _ 24.2 24.2 _ 
1965-66 0.1 33.0 27.8 60.9 1.5 62.4 37.3 _ 25.1 25.1 _ 





Although the pensions of persons over 70 years are not directly 
included in the financial system of the scheme, an estimate is made of 
the cost of such benefits of this kind as were introduced at the same 
time as the Contributory Pensions scheme. This charge, resulting 
from the abolition of the means conditions in force under previous 
legislation, is estimated to have a present value at 81 March 1934 


of £187,000,000. 


Stupy oF Two PROPOSALS FOR REFORM 


The first proposal for reform is to raise the limit of remuneration 
(£250 a year) above which non-manual workers are no longer liable 
to compulsory insurance. To judge from the comparison of the insured 
population and its age distribution under the National Health Insur- 
ance scheme on the one hand and the Contributory Pensions scheme 
on the other, an increase in the above limit would bring into the scheme 
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persons belonging chiefly to the older age groups. This would increase 
the cost to the State, for the new classes of insured persons would 
pay the same contributions and receive the same benefits as the rest. 
Further, a similar measure would have to be taken in the National 
Health Insurance scheme, and the admission to the latter of a contin- 
gent of insured persons, most of them belonging to the older age groups, 
would increase the amount of its outstanding liabilities (reserve values). 
The redemption of these liabilities would come to a complete stop 
and the actuarial equilibrium of the Health Insurance scheme could 
no longer be guaranteed. 

The second reform studied relates to the maintenance of the rights 
of unemployed insured persons. Reference is made to the measures 
adopted to this end prior to the Act of 1935, and some of the measures 
advocated are reviewed. The question is dealt with more fully in 
the actuarial report drawn up in connection with the preparation 
of the 1935 Act. } 


CoNCLUSION 


Many of the estimates appearing in the report analysed here are 
in themselves important conclusions, but only those which bring out 
the essential features of the progress of the scheme are summarised 
in this article. 

The results of the working of the scheme from 1926 to 19384 show 
that the financial situation followed fairly closely the estimates 
that had been drawn up. 

During the 10-year period 1935-45 it may be expected that finan- 
cial equilibrium will be established, partly by the increase in contrib- 
utions that came into operation on 1 January 1936, partly by the 
State grants fixed by the Act, and lastly by the absorption of all 
the accumulated funds. 

During the next two 10-year periods the sums required of the 
State each year to establish financial equilibrium are estimated to 
average £22,000,000. There will be only small and gradual increases, 
and in no case will the total exceed £25,100,000. 





1 National Health Insurance and Contributory Pensions Bill 1935; Report by 
the Government Actuary on the Financial Provisions of the Bill, 1935. Cmd. 4906. 











STATISTICS 


Quarterly Tables 


The tables in this section give a survey of the statistics of unemploy- 
ment, employment, hours of work, wages, and cost of living, in all 
the countries for which regular statistical data are available. Yearly 
figures (averages for 12 months) are given for the years 1927 onwards 
and monthly (or in some cases quarterly) data for the last 13 months. 
These figures have been compiled by the International Labour Office 
from the official statistical publications of the various countries or 
from figures specially communicated by the statistical authorities. 
In a few cases, statistics compiled by non-official organisations have 
been used. The series expressed in the form of index numbers on the 
base 1929 = 100 have for the most part been computed by the Office. 
The figures are the latest available at the time of going to press and 
are in some cases provisional and subject to revision as new figures 
become available. Unless otherwise indicated, the monthly figures 
refer to the end of the month, and figures which are published as 
relating to the first of the month are shown against the preceding 
month. 

In order that the French and English editions of these tables may 
be uniform, the countries are arranged in alphabetical order of their 
French titles. Thus, to take two important countries, whose order 
is different in the two languages, Germany appears under the letter A 
(Allemagne) and United States under the letter E (Etats-Unis). 

It should be emphasised that in view of the great diversity which 
exists in the scope and methods of compilation of the national statis- 
tics on these subjects, international comparisons are extremely diffi- 
cult and only possible with considerable reservations ; fluctuations 
within the same country are, however, generally comparable and it 
is of these that comparisons can most usefully be made. 

For full information as to the sources and methods of compilation 
of the series of statistics contained in these tables, reference should 
be made to the J.L.0. Year-Book, 1934-35, Vol. I1 ; Labour Statistics, 
pp. 169 to 252. Supplementary information on new series introduced 
since the publication of the Year-Book is given at the end of the 
tables. 
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EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “no figures exist ’’. 
— = = = “ figures not yet received ’’. 
x «=» © o “ provisional figure *’. 
a “ figure revised since the previous issue 
Figures i in thick faced type : base of the index numbers. 
Figures in italics : index numbers with a year other than 1929 as base. 
The sign ° : “ branches relating to men only ’’ (wages table only). 
Figures in brackets: index numbers subject to certain reservations (see the 
introduction to each table). 
The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series 
is replaced by another, or otherwise modified. 


” 
. 





Unemployment : National Series 


The following table gives statistics on the general level of unem- 
ployment ; figures for the different industries and occupations covered 
by these series will be found in the J.L.0. Year-Book, 1934-35, Vol. II : 
Labour Statistics, Table II, which also gives separate figures for males 
and females where available. 

If not otherwise stated, the figures relate to persons recorded 
as wholly unemployed, and in most cases fall far short of the reality. 
Their principal value is in indicating the fluctuations from time 
to time, and only between such movements are international com- 
parisons possible ; the various series are not equally sensitive 
to changes on the labour market and an equal change in any two 
series does not necessarily represent a corresponding change in the 
countries concerned. Moreover, changes in legislation, in administra- 
tive practices, in the frequency of registration of the unemployed, in the 
amount of “short time ”’ worked, and in “normal” hours often result 
in a decrease (or increase) in the recorded level of unemployment 
which does not correspond to changes in employment. Percentages 
are, however, more reliable than absolute numbers as measures of 
changes in the level of unemployment. Where available, figures of 
“partial unemployment ” are also given, but they are uncertain, 
incomplete, and based on different definitions ; thus here too inter- 
national comparisons are not possible. 

The principal problems of these statistics are examined in other 
publications of the Office? ; for figures based on unemployment insurance 
Statistics additional information as to the scope and working of these 
schemes will be found in a special study by the Office. * 





1 Methods of Statistics of Unemployment ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 7; 
Geneva, 1925. Report on the Proceedings of the Second International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians (containing resolutions on the best methods of compiling 
unemployment statistics) ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 8; Geneva, 1925, 

2 Unemployment Insurance and Various Forms of Relief for the Unemployed. 
International Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva, 1933. 
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GERMANY AUSTRALIA AUSTRIA 
Unemployment | Employment 
Employment exchange statistics > ee insurance exchange 
statistics | statistics 
Sate Applicants Unemployed ieihomeen gates 
Unemployed * | 
for work Unemployed in receipt | : 
registered segues of benefit APP — 
3 Per Per Per | registered 
Number Seuher Prvtor-4 Number esnt. Number cent. | 
1927 a 1,353,000 ¢ . 31,032 7.0 172,450 13.6 200,112 
1928 — 1,353,000 ¢ ° 45,669 10.8 156,185 12.1 182,444 
1929 1,919,917? 7891, 996 ® 47,359 11.1 164,509 12.3 192,062 
1930 3,130,082 3,075,580 ° 84,767 19.3 208,389 15.0 242,612 
1931 4,618,537 4,519,704 23.7 117,866 27.4 | 253,368 20.3 300,223 
1932 5,703,088 5,575,491 30.1 120,454 29.0 309,968 26.1 377,894 
1933 5,083,140 4,804,428 __ 25.8 || 104,035 25.1 | 328,844 29.0 405,741 
1934 | 3,306,628 2,718,309 * 14.5 ° 86,865 20.5 \ 287,527 26.3 370,210 
1935 2,567,523" ~~ 2,151,039 = 11.6 71,823 16.5 | 261,768 23.4 348,675 
1935 March 2,954,815 * 2,401,889 * 13.13 ° || 314,923 28.6 400,474 
April 2,751,239 2,233,255 12.0 . * | 286,748 | 25.5 372,141 
May 2,472,191 2,019,293 10.7 77,177 17.8 || 255,646 22.5 339,337 
June 2,284,407 1,876,579 10.0 . * || 238,133 | 21.0 319,142 
July 2,124,701 1,754,117 9.3 ° sf | 220,599 19.6 303,157 
Aug. 2,060,627 1,706,230 9.1 || 69,575 | 15.9 || 209,493 18.6 292,560 
Sept. 2,053,649 1,713,912 91 | * ; * 204,908 | 18.1 289,944 
Oct. 2,161,851 1,828,721 97 | * | * 214,094 | 19.0 301,790 
Nov. 2,335,116 1,984,452 | 10.6 ! 59,992 | 13.7 242,759 21.4 335,552 
Dec. 2,836,291 2,507,955 | 13.7 || ® | * || 284,914 25.4 383,785 
1936 Jan. 2,880,373 2,520,499 i135 || * | ©* | 817,200 | 28.0 414,649 
Feb. 2,863,109 2,514,894 13.5T I _ ; —— || 321,529 28.4T | 415,803 
March _ — ; — | * Ps -- — | _ 
Base figure | 18,689,272 t | 439,165 t | 1,133,986 t | * 


a * Yearly average for 1929 to 1935, revised figures. 
res calculated by the Institut fir Konjunkturforschung. 








ployed in labour camps. 


* Average for 11 months. 


* Including the Saar Territory. 
5 Since 31 July 1933 not including persons 







































































BELGIUM BULGARIA CANADA CHILB 
: «9s Employ- ||; ) 
Unemployment insurance statistics Official Teade unica ant a 
Date Unemployed mua soturns —_- statistics 
"Wholly Partially Number | Unemployed Applicants || Applicants 
= | Per Per unem- | Per” for work for work 
amber | cent. | Namber | ca. || ployed || Number | tne, | regatored || resister 
1927 11,112 1.8 23,763 3.9 S 8,142 4.9 13,541 | 2 
1928 5,386 0.9 22,293 3.5 pa 8,120 4.5 12,758 |} " } 
1929 8,462 1.3 18,831 3.0 e 11,488 5.7 14,966 | . | 
1930 23,250 3.6 50,918 7.9 ed 22,873 11.1 33,008 ° 
1931 79,186 10.9 | 121,890 16.9 ° 33,625 16.8 71,385 29,345 | 
1932 161,468 19.0 175,259 20.7 22,153 38,777 22.0 75,140 107,295 
1933 168,023 17.0 170,023 17.2 24,977 33,488 22.3 81,809 71,805 
1934 182,855 19.0 166, 228 17.2 32,762 28,320 18.2 88,888 | 30,055 
1935 165,469 17.9 118,754 12.8 38,148 25, 336 15.4 84,050 | 10,672 
1935 March; 206,511 21.8 | 148,408 15.7 44,603 26,724 16.7 92,300 | 13,444 
April | 181,110 19.3 | 127,419 13.3 39,761 27,562 17.0 89,895 | 13,409 
May 159,551 17.1 114,534 12.3 37,496 26,078 15.9 80,760 | 12,209 
June | 146,581 | 15.8 | 104,066 | 11.2 12 24,991 15.4 79,355 | 9,935 | 
July 138,376 15.1 | 109,049 11.9 34,369 24,736 15.1 78,171 7,710 
Aug. 136,139 14.9 106,627 11.7 30,220 23,640 14.2 71,114 7,848 
Sept. 136,726 14.9 109,125 11.9 30,171 21,759 13.0 71,016 8,037 
Oct. 130,981 14.5 95,069 10.6 35,440 22,583 13.3 78,312 8,288 
Nov 143,407 15.9 93,012 10.3 42,760 22,575 13.3 90, "447 8,234 
Dec. 162,166 17.9 102,174 11.3 50,710 || 24,868 14.6 85,095 8,173 
1936 Jan. _ -— — a= 49,498 || 24 '860t 14.8 92,247 7,854f 
Feb. _ —_ _— ome ome 1} pote pei po a 
March _ — | _ — -— I oo | — —_— —_ 
! 1} re: 
Base figure 901,104 | * || 168,000 | « | . 








) ‘The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
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Date 





1927 
1928 
1929 


1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 


1935 March | 
April | 
May | 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 

| Oct. 

| Nov. 

Dec. 

! 





1936 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 


Base figure | 401,707 T 


1930— ss! 








| Danzio |! 


STATISTICS 


Spain 

















| 


? Unemployed occupied on public and civil works excluded. 





FINLAND 


| 


t 


- Par- juanemployed| 
: ire gistered 


Unitep StTatss 


Estimates 


(American 
Federation 


of Labor) 


Number* 


12,199,000 


12,608,000 


| 12,379,000 
| 12,382,000 


12,389,000 


| 12,475,000 
| 12,219,000 
| 11,789,000 
| 11,449,000 
| 11,483,000 


11,397,000 


DENMARK | Fee City ot) | | 
Employ- } Employ- i Trade union 
Trade union ment ment I a _ returns 
fund returns | exchange | exchange statistics Percentage 
statistics || statistics oe unemployed ! 
Unemployed | — Unem- | Unemployed | | Unweighted 
Number | Per | for work || ey creal| Wholly | Partially | | woaly 
umber | cent. registered | il ee | hobs ——s y tially a 
61,705 |225 | 65,620! * || * * || » Ee 
50.226 | 18.5 | 51,864 e , & * | 92 | 13 ° 
42,817 15.5 | 44,581 || 12,905 | * * | 82] 12 ° 
39,631 | 13.7 | 40,551 || 18,291 | * ° 14.5 | 21 ° 
53,019 | 17.9 | 59,430 || 24,898 : * " 19.1 | 26 | 19 
99,508 | 31.7 | 126,039 || 33,244 || * e 23.8 | 32 | 21 
97,478 | 28.8 | 121,115 | 31/408 A, * . [243 | St | 28 
81,756 | 22.1 | 97,595 | 20,326 || 381,278 | 240.541 | 20.9 | 26 | 24 
76,195 | 19.8 | 92,406 || 17,983 |/ 434,931 (262,059 ||18.5 | 23 | 22 
84,342 | 22.3 102,088 | 18,611 || 437,088 | 267,394 || 19.4 | 22 | 23 
70,397 | 18.3 | 88,168 || 18,410 || 469,101 | 262,933 || 18.7 | 21 | 22 
55,504 | 14.4 | 68,742 18,353 ] 429,211 | 242,019 || 18.3 | 21 | 22 
48,855 | 12.6 | 62,821 || 16,212 || 359,102 | 246,230 | 18.5 | 23 | 23 
48,937 |12.6 63,109 || 14,341 ! 346,837 frock 19.4 27 | 21 
53,041 | 13.7 68,478 14,445 | ae | 275,085 | 18.4 | 23 23 
57,923 | 14.9 | 71,582 || 14,610 | 449,820 | 269,593 | 17.9 | 20 | 21 
67,390 | 17.3 | 80,812 || 16,447 || 486,635 | 293,607 | 17.3 20 | 2 
84,907 | 21.7 | 100.077 || 19,213 || 508,783 | 297,438 |) 16.7 | 20 | 22 
| 124,612 | 31.7 | 140,037 || 21,039 | 416,198 | 257,963 || 16.9 | 23 | 22 
110,544 | 28.0 | 131,013 |} 19,746 || 457,458 | 291,352 || 17.2 | 22 | 22 
120,147f| 30.5t/ 139,716 || 20,959 -- — ||167 | 22 | 21 
107,679f, 26.8f 125,607 — a — | 161] — | 21 
eae | * || 964,000 


| 12,646,000 


12,550,000 








Employ- 
ment 

exchange 

| statistics 
Appli- 

| cants for 
work 


fe es«eseeen8 8 


oI 


,374,007T 


3 
| 6,384,732 
6,312,060 
6,094,192 
| 6,713,047 
7,531,926 
| 8,234,933 
|8,696,821 
|8,735,671 
|7,983,904 
|8,774,000t 
|9,010,309f 


-1 


iz 





° Including those employed on public wo rks, etc 



































| 


* Until December 1934, the figures relate to the 1st of the following month. 
applicants for work registered ; the figures relate to the end of the month. 
unemployed in receipt of relief from the public charitable offices. 











ESTONIA , ae. INLAND . FRANCE 
| Employ- || Employ- | Statistics | ial Employ- 
ment || ment of local hs po P ao 
Date | exchange || exchange | unemployment pore Na exchange 
| statistics i statistics | committees | sStatistics || Wholly unem 
| Unem- Unem- ; Unemploy-, Applica- 
| ployed | ployed Unem~ ied in receipt) tions for |\~ 
‘registered registered | Ployed of relief | work | Number 
i i | ; 
1927 | 2,957 || 1,868 * | 33,549 47,289 899,093 | 
1928 | 2,629 1,725 * | 4,834 15,275 980,326 | 
1929 ; 3,181 | 3,906 | ad 928 10,052 | 994,091 
1930 ' 3,089 | 7,993 | ° i 2,514 13,859 1,467,347 
1931 «| «3,542 || 11,522) * || 56212 | 75,215 | 2,129,359 | 
1932 | 7,421 || 17,581 | 63,972 | 273,412 *| 308,096 2,272,590 | - 
1933 | 8.207 || 17,139 | 44,656 || 276,033 | 307/844 || 2'110,090 | 
1934 2,970 || 10,011 | 23,802 || 345,033 | 376,320 1,801,913 
1935 i 1,779 # i} 7,163 | 13,362 426,879 | 465,796 1,714,844 
1935 March 3,121 || + 9,780 | 22,193 | 484,463 | 526,501 1,819,147 | 
April 2,247 | 8,369 18,076 || 452,367 | 491,802 1,744,814 | 
May | 1,368 | 5,804 12,698 423,250 | 459,155 1,703,952 
June 856 || 3,948 | 6,205 || 402,918 | 433,354 1,636,037 
July 752 || 3,122 | 3.732 || 380,559 415,041 1,589,590 
Aug. 592 || 4,003 4,684 || 380,664 | 415,964 1,605,036 | 
Sept. 593 | 4,755 | 5,786 373,446 | 408,426 1,644,723 
Oct, 977 | 6,446 9,739 385,330 427,672 1,658,720 
Nov 1,717 8.538 14,841 409,466 | 453,838 1,679,912 
Dec 2,007 |) 7,427 | 17,778 439,782 | 481,099 1,648,256 
1936 Jan. 2,316 | 10,117 | 19,912 477,173 522,634 1,780,412 
Feb 2,605T 8,257 | 20,591 487,374 | 528,624 || 1,752,279 
March | — | — | — | _— — _ 
— = : —_ g _ a ; } nee PE 
| Base figure | * | . * \ * | * | 
u | i i 


a ployed |Unemployed owing to 
i (including casuals) | temporary stoppages 


Ln. 4 Number | 
7A 263,077 
8.2 309,903 
8.2 268,400 

11.8 | 526,604 

16.7 587,494 

17.6 | 573,805 

164 | 456,678 

13.9 | 368,906 

13.2 | 312,958 

14.0 | 323,522 

13.4 | 285,458 

13.1 | 320,511 

12.5 | 367,963 

12.2 | 402,271 

12.3 | 344,767 

12.6 | 308,011 

12.7 | 243,644 

12.9 | 225,763 

12.6 | 209,983 

13.6 | 350,822 

13.4 | 264,299 
—_— | a 

13,058,000 


i GREAT BriTAIn AND NORTHERN IRELAND 


— 
Unemployment insurance statistics 
| 





cent. 





bh mmm Nw pols bh toto m ee Ito 
SUANWSEOKMOCPIOm & OU ab Dis 





* Since January 1935 


* From 1932 onwards, including 
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STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
—. HunGary pps) IntsH Freg Stats ITALY Japan 
{ 1 
Employment | Social _|| Official estimates 
Employment || Employment || Employment || exchange statistics , ane 
— exchange exchange exchange |} - - “a 
ate statistics statistics statistics | Applicants for work unc 
segiateved statistics ¢ Unemployed 
; = : With claims| oa 
Applicants || Applications ||} Applicants 24 
for work or work for work Ba Total ae eq || Number pa 
registered registered registered || P — efit teed =. 
1927 1,091,271 13,881 * 13,728 | 21,284 || 278,484 * * 
1928 1,246,022 14,715 e 14,821 22,487 324,422 sd e 
1929 1,237,880 15.173 . 14,679 | 20,702 300,786 * . | 
1930 1,953,935 43,592? e 16,378 22,398 425,437 369,408 5.3 
1931 2,636,805 52,305 6,964 17,852 __ 25,230 734,454 422,755 6.1 
1932 2,744,789 66,235 10,922 20,217 62,817" 1,006,442 485,681 6.8 
1933 2,520,616 60,595 14,576 19,897 72,255 1,018,955 408,710 5.6 
19% 2,159,231 52,157 15,784 20,558 103,671 963,677 372,941 5.0 
1935 2,036,422 52,048 17,418 18,410 119,498 » — —_— | 
1935 March 2,153,870 58,008 17,172 20,800 137,870 853,189 360,325 4.7 
April 2,044,460 55,361 16,232 17,305 125,847 803,054 362,273 4.7 
May 2,044,752 52,605 16,283 15,783 124.920 755,349 351,764 4.6 
June | 2,000,110 50,504 16,337 16,503 | 130,244 || 638,100 || 353,553 | 4.6 
July 1,972,941 46,069 16,779 16,117 | 82,3715) 637,972 || 349,880) 4.6 
Aug. 1,947,964 46,480 17,889 15,767 $2,697 * 628,335 346,758 4.5 
Sept. 1,958,610 48,707 | 18,366 15,627 __ 83,191 * 609,094 348,229 4.5 
Oct. 1,916,390 52,331 18,247 17,324 123,705 ° 346,168 4.5 
Nov. 1,918,562 52,674 19,524 17,407 129,403 ” 348,719 4.6 
Dec. 1,868,565 52,225 18,831 19,246 133,319 "1 _ _ 
1936 Jan. 2,159,722 57,916 _ 21,382 144,764 ° _ _ 
Feb. 2,025,021 — —_ 20,136 141,858 ° _ _ 
March | 1,881,531 —_ | _ | — —_ * — — 
Base figure * | . | . } . | * || 7,697,291 ¢ 














* Since January 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment agencies. 
* See note in Review for November 1935, p. 694 
* The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 





* Extended series. 
* Since July 1933, employment exchange statistics. 





































































































ms a “LATVIA Mexico Norway NEw ZEALAND | PALESTINE || PorTUGAL 
Employ- 7 Employ- . Employ- 
ment Official Trade union fund ment a — ~ oo 
exchange estimates returns exchange Pre gern exchange 
Date statistics statistics | eaten mates statistics — 
—- | Number Unemployed Un Unemployed || Number a 
. . d 
f k unem " 1 (men) unem employe 
registered || Ployed || Number — eee registered || ployed || registered 
1927 3,131 * 8,561 25.4 23,889 * | e« | ° 
1928 4,700 sad 6,502 19.2 21,759 ° | ad | od 
1929 5,617 ° 5,902 | 15.4 19,089 2,895 | 3,104 |; S 
1930 4,851 75,689" 7,175 | 166 | 19,353 —_ 5,003 — 4,833 aa | 
1931 8,709 || 257,722 _ * 22.3 | 27,479 41,430" |) 24,083 | . | 
1932 14,587 339,372 | 14,790 30.8 32,705 || 51,549 —s||: 18,239 |; «= 33,352 | 
1933 8,156 275,774 16,588 33.4 35,591 46,971° || 18,370 || 25,255 
1934 4,972 234,522 15,963 | 30.7 35.121 39,235 | * || 34,7119} 
1935 4,825 -— 14,783 | 25.3 | 36,103% 38,234 * | 42,315 
1935 March 7,993 220,763 17,506 | 31.3 41,631 35,568 ® 43,178 
April 6,165 201,409 17,221 | 30.6 41,432 36,792 | ® 43,359 
May 3,266 185, 736 14,446 25.5 34,865 38,100 | e 43,231 
June 1,812 155,125 12,233 21.1 29,757 | 39,330 | * | 42,819 
July 2,077 152,573 11,241 19.1 26,228 | 41,499 e 43,341 
Aug. 1,595 161,655 11,846 19.7 28.281 42,745 bad | 42,363 
Sept. 1,819 163,314 12,099 19.8 32,548 42,200 * || = 42,323 
Oct. 2,334 152,871f 13,264 21.2 36,549 | 39,681 ° | 41,884 
Nov. 6,347 _ | 14,000 22.0 39,270 || 35,979 a 41,002 
Dec. 8,130 _ 16,752 26.0 40,950 35,653 ad | 41,119 
1936 Jan. 7,949 om —_ | — 40,177 | = * one 
eb. 8,392 ween = | 40,263 | — * | _ 
March ane — pe i= Ral wii * | = 
— | | | 
eS — 7 ij | 
Base figure ad . | 64,464 | * } * | * | * 














* Figure for the month of May according to the population census. 
of the month. * Since January 1935, revised figures. 


* Average for eleven 


* The figures do not always relate to the end of each month. 





months. 


° The figures relate to the 15th 
“ Including persons employed on public relief works. 
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STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 







































































NETHERLANDS POLAND Rumania? SwEDEN 
| Employ- Employ- | Statistics 
ay —— meat Bunplogment ment Trade union | of local 
ao exchange || exchange statistics exchange returns | wi nt 
Date statistics statistics statistics a. 
7 Applications for . 
Unemployed Un- : Un- Unemployed | Applicants 
employed work registered employed || ___________| for relief 
Number | Por cant. | registered || Number | Per eet. || registered || Number | Par cent. | registered 
1927 25,000 9.0 ° 163,953 7.5 ° 31,076 12.0 19,229 
1928 20,300 | 6.8 * 125,552 5.0 10,373 29,716 | 10.6 16,662 
1929 24,300 7A bad 129,450 4.9 7,288 32,621° | 10.7% 10,212 
1930 37,800 9.7 ag 226,659 8.8 25,335 42,016 12.2 13,723 
1931 82,800 18.1 138,200 299,502 12.6 35,737 64,815 17.2 46,540 
1932 153,500 29.5 271,092 255,582 11.8 38,890 90,677 | 22.8 113,907 
1933 163,000 31.0 322,951 249,660 11.9 29,063 97,316 23.7 164,773 
1934 160,400 32.1 332,772 342,166 16.3 17,253 84,685 18.9 114,802 
1935 173,673 36.3 384,691 381,935 16.6T 13,852 81,385 | 16.1 61,581 
| 1935 March | 178,713 37.0 384,222 506,241 21.9 19,379 98,687 | 19.5 83,588 
April 166,502 34.6 368,183 473,249 20.4 15,140 87,562 17.4 75,122 
May 163,718 34.0 355,223 419,151 18.0 12,003 64,613 | 13.1 61,177 
June 157,416 32.9 333,580 364,856 15.6 11,332 63,795 12.7 51,157 
July 161,891 33.9 336,941 305,560 13.2 10,792 56,826 | 41.3 42,582 
Aug. 164,068 34.5 353,076 270,158 11.8 9,392 58,782 | 11.6 41,723 
Sept. 166,474 35.4 366,045 254,704 11.1 9,071 62,338 | 12.3 41,190 
Oct. 166,479 35.2 381,936 263,211 11.3 8,667 71,652 | 14,0 47,045 
Nov. 173,262 36.6 415,180 308,916 13.4 11,034 82,789 | 16.2 54,167 
Dec. 192,273 40.7 471,924 402,814 17.5T 17,049 114,176 | 22.5 57,965 
1936 Jan. 192,935f | 41.6T 475,890 472,004 20.5T _ 93,708f | 18.8T 61,400 
Feb. | 184,812t| 40.0f _ _ _ —_ _-_ |= 58,127 
March — — _— _ am = ous | oe ve 
Base figure 462,598t ‘ | 2,302,812 t | * ||  498,782¢ | 7596 





1 Excluding agriculture. 


* The +. relate to the ist of the following month. 
*From 1929 onwards, including forestry workers and timber flo 


aters. * Number of relief funds. 



















































































| SwITZERLAND CZECHOSLOVAKIA Yuoostavia 
Unemployment | Employment Trade Employment Employment 
insurance exchange union fund exchange exchange 
Date statistics statistics returns statistics statistics 
Percentage Unemployed in , 
unemployed Applications receipt of benefit app pone ° Unemployed 
Wholly | Partially ~ Number | Percent. | registered registered 
1927 2.7 2.0 11,824 17,617 1.6 52,869 . 
1928 2.1 32 .380 16,348 14 38,636 5,721 
1929 1.8 1.7 8,131 23,763 2.2 41,630 8,370 
1930 3.43 7.23 12,881 51,372" 4.5 105,442 8,198 
1931 5.9 12.1 24,208 102,179 8.3 291,332 9,930 
1932 9.1 12.2 54,366 184,555 13.5 554,059 14,761 
1933 10.8 8.5 67,867 247,613 16.9 738,267 15,997 
1934 9.8 6.1 440 245,953 17.4 676,994 15,647 
1935 11.8 5.9 82,468 235,623 15.9 686,269 16,752 
1935 March | 13.3 6.6 82,214 283,398 19.4 804,794 27,058 
April 10.6 6.2 72,444 262,481 17.6 734,550 16,112 
May 9.1 5.5 65,908 236,532 16.0 666,433 12,619 
June 8.3 5.4 59,678 212,786 14.3 605,956 10,935 
July 8.3 5.2 63,497 203,787 13.6 566,559 11.215 
Aug. 8.7 5.5 66,656 198,757 13.3 557,706 12,260 
Sept. 9.2 5.4 69,123 194,063 12.9 573,362 12,544 
Oct. 10.7 5.4 82,386 192,429 12. 601,390 10,564 
Nov 12.8 5.8 95,740 203,626 13.4 678,870 11,917 
Dec. 16.9 6.8 118,775 236,641 15.5 794,407 18,685 
1936 Jan. _— — 124,008 267,471 17.2 850,010 27.624 
Feb. — — 119,795 _ _ 860,239 a 
March | — ae — _ — 795,500t na 
Base figure 500,133 . | 1,552,202 " . 
; | 


| 








* Up to 1929, quarterly statistics ; afterwards, monthly statistics. 
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Unemployment : International Index 


The table and graph below give international index numbers 
of the general level of unemployment. Two series are given : (a) unad- 
justed ; (b) adjusted for seasonal variations by the method of moving 
averages. For the method of construction as well as for various pro- 
blems arising in this connection, reference should be made to previous 
articles in this Review '. 

The index is based on selected series of unemployment statistics 
for 16 of the most important countries and is intended to show the 
relative fluctuations in the general level of unemployment among 
industrial workers ; it does not show the absolute height at a given 
date or the magnitude of the fluctuations of unemployment. It 
relates generally to the number of totally unemployed individuals, 
the definition of whom varies with time and circumstances, and does 
not directly show the fluctuations in the time lost through unemploy- 
ment, as the number of unemployed is affected also by changes in 
the length of normal working hours and by the extent to which short 
time and other means of rationing work are applied, as well as by 
changes in the population of working age, and in the proportion of 
this population seeking gainful occupation. It is also influenced by 
changes in legislation, in administrative practice, and in the extent 
of registration of the unemployed. More weight should be attached 
to the direction of movement of the index than to the magnitude 
of the changes. 

The international index, however, is useful as a standard of refer- 
ence in comparing the movements of unemployment in different 
countries or groups of countries, and it serves as a general measure 
of the relative changes in industrial unemployment in the world 
at large. While wholly tentative and approximate in character it 
is less influenced by chance circumstances than the individual indexes 
of which it is composed, since the errors tend, in the average, to 
balance each other. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXIX, No. 4, April 1934, pp. 557-571, 
Ibid., pp. 471-499: “Some Problems in the Construction of Index Numbers of 
Unemployment *’, by John LinpBErc. 
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INTERNATIONAL INDEX NUMBERS OF UNEMPLOYMENT, 1929-1935 


(Base : 1929 = 100) 










































































Meath | (a) Unadjusted series (6) Seasonally adjusted series 
on — 
1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933| 1934 | 1935 | 1929]1930| 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 
j l ee ae 
Jan. 134 | 151 | 239 | 297 | 316 | 260 (235 94/124) 202 266 | 287 | 235 | 205 
Feb. 136 | 157 | 242 | 299 | 314| 248 | 226 95|1380| 207 272 | 285 | 231 |202 
March/| 109 | 151 | 233 | 291 | 301 | 229 (| 209 95/|137| 212 277 | 281 | 228 199 
April 90 | 145 | 219 | 284! 288) 217 | 197 95} 144!) 218 280 | 278 | 225 |196T* 
May 78 | 142 | 206 | 280 | 277| 208 § 186 96 151 | 223 283 | 275 222 | 194f 
June 74 | 142 | 207 | 280 | 263; 203 (178 98|158| 228 285 | 271 | 219 | 191f 
July 76 | 158 | 213 | 286 | 254 206 | 175 99 165 | 233 287 | 267 | 216) — 
Aug. 77 | 159 | 221 | 284 | 249; 206 (170 | 101)172)| 238 289 | 262 | 214 — 
Sept. 78 | 160 | 227 | 279 | 239); 201 168 | 103/179) 2438 290 | 257 | 2138; — 
Oct. 90 | 168 | 286 | 274/236) 200 | 167f*|) 107/185) 248 290 | 251 | 211 | — 
Nov. 105 | 189 | 251 | 288 | 241/} 209 /|172f |112|191| 254 290 | 245 | 209 | — 
Dec. 188 | 214 | 277 | 299 | 259 | 221 189f | 118 196 | 262 289 | 239 | 207 — 
ote Gee 4 4 = 
Index | 100 | 164 | 235 | 291 | 274} 221 193f | —|—)| — ~- -- —_\i— 
| | 
2 Excluding Italy. + Provisional figure. 
Logarithmic 
scale 
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Unadjusted series. 
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lly adjusted series. 
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Employment 


The following table gives statistics on the general level of employ- 
ment ; figures for the different industries covered by these series will 
be found in the J.L.0. Year-Book, 1984-85, Vol. Il : Labour Statistics, 


Table IV. 

According to their source the series in the following tables may 
be roughly classified in two groups: (1) those (the majority) based 
on employers’ returns and indicating the changes in the number 
of workers employed or hours worked in a sample of mainly 
industrial establishments ; these statistics do not furnish information 
on the absolute extent of employment, and as a rule index numbers 
only are reproduced here ; (2) those based on returns of employed 
members in compulsory sickness or unemployment insurance schemes 
and covering the great majority of the working population ; as these 
statistics give a more reliable picture of the fluctuations in the absolute 
extent of employment, absolute figures are generally given as well 
as index numbers, 

In the great majority of cases the figures relate to workers 
recorded as in employment at a certain date, irrespective of the 
number of hours worked per day and per worker. In some cases, 
however, the statistics relate to the number of hours worked during 
a certain period of time, and in this case they record the fluctua- 
tions in the volume of employment. 

Owing to the different scope of the various series and the different 
methods used in their compilation and classification, international 
comparisons of the absolute level of employment and its fluctuations 
are rarely possible. The chief value of the statistics, therefore, is 
in indicating the trend of short-time fluctuations in employment. 


United States: Monthly Labour Review. (U.S. Department of Labour) ; 
American Federationist (American Federation of Labour). 


II, Employment. 

Employers’ returns. A further series has been added in this number showing 
the number of hours worked during the month. It has been calculated by the 
I.L.O. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by an index of average 
hours of work per week. (See: statistics of hours of work, published quarterly 
in this Review.) This index is calculated by using the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board figures for the period 1927-1933 and those of the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics since that date. As the average working week in 1934 was practically 
the same in the two series, they can be linked up without further adjustment. 
The average for the year 1929 is taken as base = 100. 


Estimates of the American Federation of Labour. These series are based on the 
unemployment estimates of the American Federation of Labour reproduced in 
this Review (for notes on methods, cf. the February issue 1936, p. 254). They are 
obtained by deducting the total number employed (as given by the census of 1930 
and kept up to date by various employment indexes), from the estimated number 
of persons having or seeking gainful employment. The former figure is reproduced 
here ; it relates to the estimated number gainfully employed (which figure should 
not be confused with the number gainfully occupied which includes independent 
workers, farmers, etc.) in all industries and occupations in the U.S.A. An index 
is calculated by the I.L.O., the average number employed for 1929 being taken as 


base = 100. 
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STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! 















































































































































| GERMANY AUSTRIA — | BELGIUM Butoania * Canapa * 
| Sickness Sickness || Voluntary unem- , 
insurance Employers’ returns insurance t insur _—-~~y =~ 
statistics statistics statistics 
Date P l —* 
Employment as Memes | 
Number —- iL, | ee Number Index ber | Index Index 
employed - : ; employed (1929) em- | (1929) (1926) 
Workers — ployed 
1927 * " . || 1,376,049 100.0 . * 88.1 
1928 17,436,100 74.5* 70.5% || 1,446,027 100.2 es ° 94.2 
1929 17,595,347 70.4 67.4 || 1,448,845 100.0 68,032 100.0 100.0 
1930 16,408,528 61.2 56.2 || 1,378,330 96.6 67,823 99.7 94.5 
1931 14,336,418 50.7 44.5 1,255,353 87.4 66,485 97.7 85.3 
1932 12,517,882 41.9 35.7 1,107,256 78.2 68,525 100.7 72.5 
1933 13,015,614 46.3 41.0 1,022,942 81.1 57,960 85.2 70.6 
1934 15,040,864 58.5 53.7 || 1,010,993 || 78.3 || 60,111 | 88.4 80.9 
1935 15,949,332 63.9 58.6 967,330 79.9 61,919 91.0 83.8 
1935 Feb. 14,687,969 59.3 53.4 947,124 73.0 51,985 76.4 80.9 
March| 15,278,651 61.3 55.5 974,571 74.3 50,361 74.0 78.4 
April | 15,929,961 63.3 58.3 ___ 991,038 79.3 54,077 79.5 79.9 
May 16,385,896 64.7 60.7 957,101¢ 79.7 63,165 92.8 81.9 
June 16,504,322 65.2 59.3 972,342 82.3 67,102 98.6 83.5 
July 16,640,207 65.9 59.1 981,056 84.1 71,322 104.8 84.8 
Aug. 16,689,880 66.2 59.6 990,971 82.0 75,356 110.8 86.2 
Sept. 16,634,277 66.3 61.3 1,001,091 84.5 74,594 109.6 89.0 
Oct. | 16,507,509 66.1 61.3 989,332 82.9 70,396 | 103.5 90.4 
Nov. 16,496,708 * 65.6 61.7 961,571 82.8 65,733 96.6 87.8 
Dec. | 15,581,790 63.8 59.7 895,165 81.3 53,742 79.0 83.1 
1936 Jan. 15,672,053 62.8 57.8 871,158 _ 56,659 83.3 $2.6 
Feb. — == — — — oe — _- 
CO 
| DENMARK Estonia * Unitep StTatsEs 
, Employers’ Employers’ returns _ Te a 
| Employers’ returns returns (Manufacturing industries) * 
Date 
} Total number of ees * 
| hours worked per day Index (1923-1925) Estimates of: 
ndex eee 
Number Index /||(1 Jan.1927) > Hours | Pay- ue. pow 4 
(thousands) (i931) fasted | fasted worked! rolls employed ($1,000’s) 
| 1927 * * 93.0 94.4 * 95.0 | 93.3 | 8,288,400 | 206,980 
| 1928 ° ° 98.2 94.4 e 95.6 93.9 | 8,285,800 | 208,334 
| 1929 e e 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 8,785,600 | 221,937 
| 1930 ad bad 95.8 87.3 e 86.8 81.3 7,668,400 | 180,507 
1931 962 100.0 $8.1? 73.9 S 63.0 61.9 | 6,484,300 | 137,256 
| 1932 881 91.6 82.7 61.2 ° 45.0 42.3 5,374,200 | 93,757 
| 1933 985 102.4 84.3 65.8 ° 50.5 44.5 | 5,778,400 98,623 
} 1934 1,092 113.5 97.5 75.2 ° 55.2 56.7 6,605,700 | 125,997 
| 1935 1,141 118.6 109.7 78.4 ° 60.8T 64.4 6,890,900T | 142,990T 
1935 Feb. 1,043 108.4 102.3 77.7 78.3 59.6 63.3 6,821,300 | 140,670 
March 1,073 111.5 106.4 78.7 78.6 60.8 64.9 6,918,300 143,976 
| April 1,099 114.2 108.3 78.8 78.5 60.4 64.9 | 6,919,200 | 144,137 
May 1,153 119.9 116.6 77.5 77.5 58.5 62.8 | 6,808,500 | 139,388 
June 1,177 122.3 115.2 76.0 76.2 56.8 60.9 | 6,693,000 | 135,121 
| July 1,184 123.1 110.5 76.0 | 76.7 | 56.5 | 59.9 | 6,682,400 | 133,019 
| Aug. 1,180 122.7 111.6 78.2 78.0 60.3 63.9 6,871,600 141,879 
Sept. 1,201 124.8 111.3 79.9 | 78.1 | 62.9 | 66.2 | 7,014,500 | 146,876 
Oct. 1,208 125.6 112.3 81.4 79.8 66.7 68.7 7,146,300 | 152,629 
Nov. 1,186 123.3 114.4 81.1 | 80.9 | 64.6 | 683 | 7,124,400 | 151,626 
Dec. 1,177 122. 111.1 80.7 | 81.7 | 66.1¢ | 70.2 | 7,093,400t| 155,909T 
| 1936 Jan. 1,098 114.1 114.4 79.2 | 81.0 — 66.2 - -- 
| Feb. 1,056 | 109.8 ~ 79.5T 80.2T — | 66.3f _ | _— 
| 
| PB 
pon e | * | 43,422t | 3,857,341f * | . 








_ * The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ”’ denoie the original base year of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 


1929 = 100. * Including the Saar Territory. * Figure for July. * Since May 1935, excluding 
voluntarily insured. * Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. * The figures 
relate to the ist of the following month. * Since January 1931, excluding “ building”’. * The figures 


relate to the 15th of the month. 
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UNITED STATES (cont. ) FINLAND * FRANCE Great Britain 
Estimates American || , Returns of labour Unemployment 
_ Federation of Labor Emopleyess’ setusns inspectors insurance statistics 
ate 
: Index (same month ‘ 
Number _— Index (1926) of 1930 = 100) Estimated Index 
employed (1929) number (1924) 
(1,000’s) mae Number Hours Number Hours employed 
employed worked employed * | worked 
1927 * * | 1042 | * * * 10,018,000 98.0 
1928 * * 107.3 | * * . 10,023,000 98.0 
1929 46,192 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 “ . 10,223,000 100.0 
1930 43,982 95.2 |} 88.5 83.5 100,0 100.0 9,809,000 96.0 
1931 40,679 88.1 80.2 74.2 92.6 88.6 9,437,000 92.3 
1932 36,878 | 79.8 81.3 75.3 80.9 73.6 9,367,000 91.7 
1933 36,959 80.0 88.5 82.5 79.4 74.3 9,684,000 94.8 
1934 38,924 84.3 100.0 94.8 76.9 71.4 10,142,000 99.3 
1935 39,685 85.9 105.8 101.8 73.5 68.1 10,380,000 101.6 
1935 Feb. 38,898 84,2 29 0 72.2 66.1 10,099,000 98.8 
March 39,103 84.7 103.1 100.0 72.1 65.7 10,233,000 100.1 
April 39,381 85.3 . = 72.4 65.7 10,348,000 101.2 
May 39,428 | 85.4 * * 72.4 66.8 10,363,000 101.4 
June 39,470 85.4 111.5 107.2 73.6 67.6 10,393,000 101.7 
July 39,433 85.4 ° ° 75.0 69.6 10,418,000 102.0 
Aug. 39,740 | 86.0 * * 74.1 68.8 10,472,000 102.4 | 
Sept. 40,218 87.1 106.3 101.0 74.6 69.7 10,481,000 102.5 } 
Oct. 40,607 7.9 * . 74.6 69.7 10,537,000 103.1 
Nov. 40,622 87.9 * | ° 74.3 69.8 10,548,000 103.2 
Dec. 40,758 $8.2 102.1 | 99.0 73.8 69.9 10,604,000 103.7 | 
1936 Jan. 39,558 | 85.6 * . 72.6 69.9 10,352,000 101.3 
Feb. 39,703 86.0 = | ° 72.6 68.4 10,485,000 102.6 
i 
Persons ® * I} 9 99 || * ® 
covered | i 2,220,730 || | | 
HUNGARY ITALY JAPAN LATVIA 
Social insurance ’ Employers’ || Sickness insurance 
statistics Employers’ returns returns statistics 
Date _ 
cat ia . | Index * (1929) wale ainsin aa 
umber ndex ndex * - 7 ndex umber ndex 
. Number Number of ‘ 
employed | (1927) (1934) | employed |hours worked (1926) employed | (1930) 
1927 1,033,609 98.3 || * * * | 104.1 | 148,288¢ | 87.48 
1928 1,064,599 101.3 » nd os | 99.2 161,483 94.7 
1929 1,051,169 100.0 . 100.0 } 100.0 100.0 171,195 100.0 
1930 990,776 94.3 » 97.3 94.2 90.0 179,636 105.3 
1931 937,298 89.2 ° 88.8 83.5 81.7 166,939 97.9 
1932 862,469 82.0 | sd 78.5 72.4 82.0 141,296 83.2 
1933 853,203 81.1 | ° 79.4 75.1 89.9 150,236 88.4 
1934 913,068 86.8 || 100.0 82.9 | 77.8 } 100.2 162,837 95.8 
1935 958,234 91.2 ® . - _ 172,616 101.1 
1935 Feb. 894,973 85.2 || 112.1 84.5 69.4 105.9 164,148 95.8 | 
March | 918,779 87.4 || 115.1 90.6 | 77.9 107.0 167,015 97.9 
April 958,215 91.2 || 116.2 92.9 | 80.5 110.5 | 167,351 97.9 
May 987,594 93.9 118.5 95.8 85.5 | 111.1 172,208 101.1 
June 955,937 91.0 || 114.1 97.7 } 83.1 } 110.9 174,768 102.1 
July | 957,418 | 91.4 || 775.7 98.3 | 88.7 110.8 175,879 | 103.2 
Aug. 981,136 93.3 | 117.6 100.1 } 85.4 110.4 | 174,428 102.1 | 
Sept. 1,002,705 95.4 | e a } = } 110.9 175,591 103.2 | 
Oct. 1,015,721 96.7 | * * * 110.8 180,429 | 105.7 | 
Nov. 1,008,261 95.9 ° ° ° 111.0 181,180 106.3 | 
Dec. 933,766 88.8 * ® ® _ |} 174,099 | 102.t | 
1936 Jan. | at — } * * . - | 172,875 | 101,1 
Feb. | _— — | ad e | bd _ —_ —_— 
| | as 
Persons | < ‘ 4 | * * 
oe | | ||946,517) 1,208,621 | 1,031,357 | | 








* The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ’’ denote the original base year of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100); in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the 
base 1929 = 100. * The figures relate to the first of the following month. * The figures relate to the 
first of the month. * Ministry of Corporations. * Fascist General Industrial Confederation. * Yearly 


averages for 1927-1930, based on average number insured each month. 
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Luxemsuaro’ NETHERLANDS * PoLaND 
, Unemployment 
Employers insurance Employers’ returns Employers’ returns 
returns se 
statistics . 
Date = ——$——__— 
Index Social Federation 
Rane Index Index Number Hours worked Board _|of Industries} 
employed | (1929) (1929) mployed (1928)| per week (1929)|) Index Index 
(all industries) | (manufactures) || (1926-1930)! (1925-1930) 
1927 41,129 93.6 98.3 89.5 90.0 e 94.2 
1928 42,927 97.7 100.3 99.7 } 103.0 ° 98.1 
1929 43,944 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 
1930 43,122 98.1 98.0 86.8 81.1 ° 100.0 
1931 36,942 84.1 90.5 73.9 66.3 ° 91.3 
1932 29,696 67.6 79.4 63.3 53.2 ° 85.6 
1933 28,483 64.8 77.7 62.9 54.6 89.1 84.6 
1934 28,803 65.6 76.5 68.0 63.6 i 97.4 91.6 
1935 29,334 66.7 72.5 71.4 69.1 | 103.1 ad 
1935 Feb. 28,488 64.8 68.9 64.8 57.8 nd 95.2 
March 28,641 65.2 72.3 67.7 62.9 99.1 95.2 
April 28,826 65.6 74.2 69.3 68.4 ” 95.2 
May 29,181 66.4 74.8 71.3 70.0 “sf 95.2 
June 29,585 67.3 75.6 71.8 70.2 104.2 hd 
July 29,596 67.3 75.0 72.6 } 67.0 | ” wd 
Aug. 549 67.2 74.6 74.1 72.0 | ” ° 
Sept. 29,750 67.7 73.6 75.3 | 75.5 104.6 a 
Oct. 29,770 67.7 73.6 80.0 77.7 * a 
Nov. 29,927 68.1 71.8 76.9 81.0 e ° 
Dec. 29,778 67.8 67.6 69.4 72.2 104.4 . 
1936 Jan. 29,396 66.9 —_ 67,4 | 61.6 . a 
Feb. 540 67.1 —_ — | _ * . 
Persons *. * ‘ || A ¢ ‘ oon ° * 
poten | | 472,021¢ || 568,609 t | 14,351 | 225,288 
SwiTZERLAND CzEcHOSLOVaAKIA’ UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA YUGOSLAVIA 
Employers’ Social insurance ‘ Social insurance 
returns statistics Employers’ returns statistics 
Date - -——| 
Index | 
Index Number Index (July 1925) Number Index 
(1925) employed (1928) Bare- employed (1928) 
Total * 
peans 
1927 91.2 . be 94.2 95.9 ° wi 
1928 97.3 2,488,252 99. 97.2 98.2 565,916 93.5 
1929 100.0 2,505,537 100.0 100.0 100.0 605,064 100.0 
1930 96.5 2,444,690 97.5 97.4 98.1 629,682 104.1 
1931 88.5 2,314,990 92.4 93.5 93.8 t 100.7 
1932 76.1 2,085,244 83.2 87.6 87.2 537,235 88.8 
1933 73.0 1,887,650 75.4 90.3 91.2 520,980 86.2 
1934 73.3 1,879,372 75.0 100.3 102.3 543 566 89.9 
1935 70.2 1,917,030 76.5 109.7 114.1 564,288 93.3 
1935 Feb. ° 1,642,408 65.5 107.1 110.9 505,384 83.5 
March 70.8 1,681,991 67.1 107.9 111.5 526,331 87.0 
April ° 1,832,879 73.2 108.3 112.2 551,081 91.1 
May | * 1,976,378 78.8 108.8 113.2 566,739 93.6 
June 70.6 2,047,508 81.7 109.2 113.7 585,130 96.7 
July ° 2,082,051 83.1 110.0 114.6 576,573 95.3 
Aug. ° 2,065,547 82.4 110.6 115.2 586,688 97.0 
Sept. 70.5 2,056,261 82.1 111.6 116.5 594,340 98.2 
Oct. * 2,069,013 82.6 111.8 117.0 601,622 99.4 
Nov. S 2,049,338 81.8 - 112.5 117.6 599,655 99.2 
Dec, 68.7 1,874,683 | 74.9 113.2 118.7 571,418 W5 | 
1936 Jan, ° 1,733,500 | 69.2 — — _- = | 
Feb. ® ame | = — _ _— — | 
} | 
i 186,967 | * | * | * . | . i = f 
* The figures in brackets after the word “ Index” denote the original base year of the series. When they are 





| 
| 
| 
| 


in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 


1929 = 100. 


* The figures relate to the ist of the month. 
covered by the statistics, including unemployed. 
arily discontinued pending revision. 


’ Average for the month. 


* Hours worked (thousands). 
*Including “ Natives”’. 


* Excluding agriculture. 


* Workers 


* This series is tempor- 
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Actual Hours of Work 


The following table gives the available statistics on the general 
level of actual hours of work.! Figures for the different industries 
covered by these series will be found in the I.L.0. Year-Book, 1984-35, 
Vol. II: Labour Statistics, Table VII. 

These statistics are mainly of two kinds. Those of the first 
kind show the average number of hours worked per worker in 
a specified period (e.g. a day, a week, a month); they are usually 
obtained by dividing the total number of hours worked during a 
certain period by the total number of days worked in the case 
of data expressed in hours per day, or by the total number of 
workers on the payroll during the week or month in the case of data 
expressed in terms of these time units. It would no doubt be desirable 
for purposes of international comparison that the data should all relate 
to the same unit of time, but for various reasons, in particular owing 
to the Saturday half-holiday, the varying number of days in the differ- 
ent months, etc., and the labour turnover during the period, it is not 
possible to transform the series directly from one time unit to another. 
The data of the second kind show the percentage of workers work- 
ing certain specified hours, or hours within a certain range*. The 
grouping used varies from country to country, but the data have been 
rearranged as uniformly as possible by the Office in three or four 
groups. 

The statistics are in most cases compiled from reports of a certain 
number of establishments. The number covered, the branches of 
industry represented, and their relative importance vary from country 
to country ; the statistics relate primarily to manufacturing industries, 
but also include, to a varying extent, industries of other kinds (build- 
ing, mines, transport, public services, commerce, etc.). Owing to 
these differences in method, the series are better suited to the study 
of changes within the different countries during recent years than to 
international comparisons of average actual hours of work. 





1 Statistics of normal hours of work are published here from time to time ; 
ef. in particular International Labour Review, Vol. XXXI, No. 2, April 1935, 
pp. 589-592. 

2 In addition, for France, these percentages have been used to construct an 
approximate index of average hours of work, which is also reproduced here. 
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GERMANY 

Returns of the German Labour 

Front 
Date Percentage of workers working 
weekly : 
40 to — a> 
SShoure | more_ 
| 

1927 1 ” “4 
1928 5 _ | nd 
1929 e ° | °* 
1930 ° ° } ° 
1931 e e | @ 
1932 * * | * 
1933 ° ¥é =) 

1934 1. 38.2" | 50.6" 
1935 - va | ° 
1934: Dec. ° ° ° 
1935: Jan. nd . ° 
Feb. e ad ° 
March * ° 
| April ° ° ° 
| May — . . 
June S ° ° 
July o * _ 
} Aug. ad ° = 
Sept. ° - S 
Oct. * * ° 
Nov. e . 9 
Dec. nd ° ° 
| 1936 : Jan. S wd ” 
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2 Average for the months February to September. 
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8 Average for the months July to December. 


* The monthly figures relate to the first week of the month; 1929-1931: figures for January; 1932 and 
1933: averages of the figures for January and July ; 1934: average for the 12 months of the year. 









































UNiTED STaTEs FINLAND FRANCE 
| Employers’ returns — Returns of labour inspectors * 
N.1.C.B.*| B.L.S.* | Index of 
| Date ‘lat eat tare triacs Percentage of workers working | weekly 
Average hours Average weekly : | hours of 
| Average hours of || hours of work work 
| wpe wee oe | Under |40 to under, 48 hours | Same month of 
40 hours| 48 hours |and more | 1930 = i® 
| | 
1927 8.30 47.7 | e 46.6 e |] ° | e 
1928 8.40 48.0 | * 46.6 e | * * ° 
1929 8.17 48.4 | * 46.5 e | * ° ° 
| 1930 8.14 43.9 | ° 45.4 ; 05 | 45 | 95.0 | 100.0 
| 1934 8.04 40.4 | e 44.3 8.3 | 25.1 | 66.6 95.8 
1932 7.87 34.9 | * 45.5 20.6 | 27.0 | 52.4 91.1 
| 1933 7.88 364 | 37.9 46.4 126 | 25.6 61.8 | 93.7 
| 1934 7.92 34.8 | 34.7 | 47.0 13.6 | 29.6 56.8 | 93.0 
1935 — 37.2 36.7 — 14.1 | 30.3 55.6 | 92.7 
| | | | 
| 1934: Dee. 7.92° 35.0 | 35.2 | * | 15.0 | 33.1 51.9 | 93.6 
| | j | 
| 1935: Jan. * | 364 | 352 | ° | 168 | 32.7 | 505 | 91.6 
Feb. * 37.1 | 364 | . | 155 | 33.1 51.4 | 911 
March * | 36.6 36.6 | * | 188 | 28.2 53.0 90.8 
| April * 36.7 | 36.4 . 15.5 | 30.1 54.4 92.3 
May * 36.3 | 35.8 . | 142 | 29.3 56.5 91.8 
June — 35.9 | 35.4 ° 11.2 | 32.4 56.4 92.8 
| July * | 364 | 35.2" e | 16.1 | 28.6 55.3 92.8 
Aug. * 37.3 36.6 * 15.0 27.6 57.4 93.4 
| Sept. * | 37.8 37.4 e | 42:3 | 29.6 58.1 93.4 
Oct. e 38.5 38.2 ° 10.2 | 29.5 60.3 93.9 
Nov. , | 38.6 37.8 * 83 | 29.1 62.6 94.7 
Dec. — | 38.8 38.8 * 8.1 | 30.2 61.7 96.3 
| 1936 : Jan. * | 38.4 | os | * 8.5 | 30.7 94.2 
* The annual figures are averages of two half-yearly figures. * Average for the second hali-year. 




















; National Industrial Conference Loard ; the monthly figures relate to the first week of the month. 
* The monthly figures relate to the first of the following month. 


Bureau of Labour Statistics. 
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STATISTICS 


Wages 


The first part of the tables gives series of actual money wages, 
chosen with the intention of giving for each country a comprehensive 
view of the general movement of industrial wages, this term being 
taken to include wages in manufacturing and mining, and in some 
cases in public services and commerce, but not as a general rule in 
agriculture.’ In some cases, as the general series do not include 
certain non-manufacturing branches, supplementary series for mining 
or certain public services have, when possible, been added. Figures 
for the different industries covered by these series will be found in the 
I.L.0. Year-Book, 1934-85, Voi. I1: Labour Statistics, Table X. 

The series show numerous divergences in the nature and scope 
of the data, in the distinctions according to sex, age, and degree of 
skill of the workers, and in the methods of calculating the averages. 
International comparisons can therefore be made only with numerous 
reservations, in particular when the data are not of the same nature 
(e.g. rates and earnings). In any case these figures cannot be considered 
as representative of the average wages of all the workers in industrial 
employment in each country, for the statistics are based on only a 
selection of workers, as a rule belonging to the better-paid groups. 

The second part of the tables gives index numbers of money 
wages, calculated in most cases by the International Labour Office 
from the data in the first part of the table, the year 1929 being as far 
as possible taken as base. In some cases, series showing absolute 
amounts are not available, and the published index numbers have 
been reduced to the common base. 

The third part gives index numbers of real wages, calculated by 
the Office by using the cost-of-living index numbers for each country 
reduced to the year 1929 as base. * 

Where the available series do not go back so far as the year 1929, 
the nearest year to that date has been taken as base, and the index 
numbers of money and real wages are shown in the tables in italics. 
Further, in some cases the cost-of-living index numbers available 
relate to a single town (usually the capital), while the index numbers 
of money wages cover the whole country, or definitely limited regions, 
as in the case of mines ; in such cases the index numbers of real wages 
are given in brackets. 


1 For some countries the general series given in the present tables cover agri- 
culture, without the possibility of excluding it. For wages in agriculture, cf. “ Wages 
in Agriculture in Various Countries, 1927-1984’, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. XXX, Nos. 5 and 6, Nov. and Dec. 1935, pp. 692-708 and 844-865. 


2 See below in this Review : “ Cost of Living ’’, Table IT. 
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International comparisons of the index numbers are subject 
to reservations similar to those made in the case of the series showing 
absolute amounts (from which the index numbers are derived) ; 
certain divergences between the basic data are however of less impor- 
tance when the comparisons to be made are only between movements 
of wages and not between absolute amounts. In this respect the reader 
may usefully refer to the resolutions passed by the conferences of 
statistical experts on the methods of compiling statistics of wages, 
on the principal purposes for which the study of wage movements 
in time may be required, and on the special characteristics required 
by indexes to be used for each of these purposes. 1 

The scope of the wage series is summarily indicated in the headings. 
The distinction is always drawn between rates and earnings. Rates 
are based on the conditions laid down in collective agreements or deci- 
sions of arbitration courts or other authorities, or fixed unilaterally 
by the employers, or merely on the wages recognised by custom. 
As a rule, these standards apply only to time workers and normal 
hours of work ; the degree in which they are representative of wages 
paid to all workers in the branch in question varies from one country to 
another. In some countries, the rates are described as “ minimum ” 
rates, but this expression cannot always be taken in its strict sense. 
Earnings are usually based upon the payrolls of a number of represen- 
tative undertakings ; they express the average wages per worker 
actually paid (including bonuses, allowances, etc.) to all time and piece 
workers in the undertakings covered, for hours actually worked. 

A statement of the main economic groups covered is also indicated 
in the headings. ? But the way in which these groups are represented 
varies widely from country to country ; mines and industries are as 
a rule fairly fully covered ; public services and commerce, on the 
contrary, are often represented by only one or two branches, sometimes 
of very limited scope. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XIX, No. 4, April 1929, pp. 522-539 : 
“ An International Conference on Wage Statistics’? ; or INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
OrFice: The International Standardisation of Labour Statistics, pp. 45-53 ; Studies 
and Reports, Series N, No. 19 ; Geneva, 1934. 

2 These groups are as follows: (1) mines, including quarries and oil wells ; 
(2) industries, including all manufacturing industries, as well as building and 
constructional work ; (3) public services, including transport of every kind ; supply 
of water, light, and power ; postal, telegraph, and telephone services ; and public 
administration ; (4) commerce, including banks, insurance, hotels, and restaurants ; 
(5) various, covering certain occupations which are either ill-defined or too special 
to be assigned to any particular group. For the separate industries in each of these 
groups see the list of industries adopted by the International Labour Office, in 
I.L.0. Year- Book, 1934-35, Vol. I1 : Labour Statistics, p. 68. 
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| GERMANY 
5 
Mines °, industries, public services ° 
Date | 
Men Men Men { a a Women General 
(skilled) | (semi-skill.) | (unskilled) semi-skilled) (unskilled) average 
Hourly rates 
Money wages 
Rpf. Rpf. Rpf. Rpf. Rpf. 
1927 + *. e o . 7 
1928 95.9 77.5 75.2 60.3 49.8 ° 
1929 101.1 81.8 79.4 63.4 52.7 e 
1930 102.8 83.3 80.7 64.6 53.6 ° 
1931 97.4 79.3 76.6 61.5 51.0 e 
1932 81.6 68.8 64.4 53.1 43.9 e 
1933 78.6 68.2 62.3 51.7 43.4 e 
1934 78.3 68.2 62.2 51.6 43.3 e 
1935 78.3 68.3 62.2 51.6 43.4 ° 
1934: Dec. 78.3 68.3 62.2 51.6 43.4 ° 
1935 : March 78.3 68.3 62.2 51.6 43.4 e 
June 78.3 68.3 62.2 51.6 43.4 ° 
Sept. 78.3 68.3 62.2 51.6 43.4 ° 
Dec. 78.3 68.3 62.2 51.6 43.4 ® 
Index numbers of money wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 
1927 - 5 4 ” _ 87 
1928 95 95 95 95 95 95 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 102 102 102 102 102 102 
1931 96 97 96 97 97 97 
1932 81 84 81 84 83 82 
1933 78 83 78 82 82 79 
1934 77 83 78 81 82 79 
1935 77 83 78 81 82 79 
1934: Dec. 77 83 78 81 82 79 
1935 : March 77 83 78 81 82 79 
June 77 83 78 81 82 79 
Sept. 17 83 78 81 82 79 
Dec. 77 83 78 81 82 79 
Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 
| 
1927 . . . * . 91 
1928 96 96 96 97 96 96 
1929 100 100 100 100 {00 100 
1930 106 106 106 106 106 106 
1931 109 110 109 110 110 109 
1932 103 107 104 107 106 | 104 
1933 101 109 103 107 108 | 104 
1934 99 106 100 104 105 101 
1935 97 104 98 102 103 99 
1934 : Dec. 97 105 99 103 104 100 
1935 : March 97 105 99 103 104 100 
June. 97 104 98 102 103 99 
Sept. 97 104 98 102 103 } 99 
Dec. 97 105 98 102 103 | 99 
Germany. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: ist of the following month; 





except for December 1935: ist December. Before 1928, old series linked up with the new one. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
a <n -_. oh a” (CM 
AUSTRALIA } AUSTRIA | BELGIUM 
| RTP oe “| : 
| Mines °, industries, public services °,|| Mine | Mines, industries, | 
commerce, various I _— \ public services 
i] | | 
_ _ a ~~ tt 
outs | Men | Women | Men and women |Men and women| Gen- | 
(skilled and | (skilled and (skilled and EE eral | 
unskilled) unskilled) | unskilled) Skilled | Unsk. | average) 
| nore 
te || 
(Bouly | Weekly | Howry |Weee? | Rarnings per shitt | Hourly earnings 
| I i | } 
Money wages 
[s. ad. |s. als a. \s. a. | Sch. | | 
1927 2 2%|/100 11%) 1 2 |52 4%) 9.29 ; * * | 
1928 2 3 |101 8%| 1 2%|53 8%! 9.08 | * . . 7 
1929 2 3 |102 2%; 1 2%|53 11%) 9.46 | ° . » } 
1930 | 2 2%|100 10 1 24/53 11 | 9.80 }} ° ° ° 
1931 /2 0) | 91 10%) 1 1, 48 10%) 9.61 } * * | 
1932 1 110%) 86 1%) 1 0O%4/45 4%!) 9.52 } * * . 
1933 /}110 | 8 1%) 011%/43 9 I 9.18 | e * > | 
1934 / 110 | 83 7%) 011% 44 3 |; 8.90 ; * * * | 
1935 | —- ! — | — | == ff a i . * * | 
! 
1934: Dec. | 110%|84 1 1 0 [44 7 | . ; « ° . | 
1935: March | 1 10%| 84 5 1 0 |44 7 - H A ve a, 
June | 110%| 84 5 |1 0 [44 7 | . | * . | 
Sept. | 110%! 82 6 |1 © [45 0 * | . * | 
Dec. | pa ‘ities | _— | oan . | * * * | 
| I 
—_ —— ——————} 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) | 
1927 99 99 | 97 | 97 | 98 | + | 
1928 100 100 100 99 | 96 \ ° ad | ad 
1929 100 100 | 100 100 | 100 | 100 100 | 100 
1930 98 99 99 100 | 104 || 106 107 | 108 
1931 89 | 90 90 91 102 i 99 100 | 101 
1932 8 | 84 84 84 101 | 90 91 92 
{ 1933 81 81 81 81 | 97 88 88 90 
1934 82 2 82 82 94 | 84 84 86 
1935 - — — — _ | sit | s2t | s3t 
! 
1934 : Dec. 82 82 83 83 ° | 82 83 | 83 
1935 : March 82 82 83 83 | ° | 81 82 83 
June 82 83 83 83 * | 81 so | 82 
Sept. 83 81 83 83 . i 81f 81T 82T 
Dec. —- —_— — — ! sit 83T 83T 
Index {numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1927 101 102 100 100 | 103) os ° ° 
1928 102 102 102 102 | (99) ° nd ° ws 
1929 100 100 100 100 (100) 100 100 100 
1930 103 104 105 105 | (104) 102 103 104 
1931 105 106 106 107 | (106) 106 108 109 
1932 104 104 104 104 | (103) 108 108 111 
1933 104 104 104 103 (103) |} 106 106 109 
1934 103 103 103 103 i (99) 106 106 108 
1935 — _ _ — | _ | 101f | 102t | 103T 
1934 : Dec. 103 103 104 104 | ° 102 102 103 
1935 : March 103 103 103 103 | a 104 104 106 
June 103 103 103 103 | pe 106 106 107 
Sept. 102 99 102 102 | . 101¢ | 102t | 103f 
Dec. _— — —_ — | e 96t 98t sot 
fh a, oP | _ i 
Australia. Annual figures: averages ; monthly figures : last day of the month. 
Austria. Annua figures : averages. 
Belgium. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for January, April, July, 


and October. 
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! 
| 
BULGARIA | CANADA 
Mines, certain 
Certain industries | i | me Industries 
Date cdiaeaeianiisian . |-—- SESS. & - 
Men Women | | | 
—— ——_—} General _ Men. } we (aiilled Men 
pes | = average || (chiefly skilled) | and unskilled) (unskilled) 
unskille 
| * lit = 
Hourly earnings | Hourly rates 
Money wages 
piciiecie> ar —  : xe 
| | Leva Leva | Leva | 
| 
| 1927 | * | * 2 : * * * 
1928 | 941 | 5.50 | 7.29 * . . 
1929 / 10.01 | 5.98 | 7.81 * * * 
1930 | 976 | 616 | 7.33 ° . ° 
1931 9.25 | 558 |; 7.32 . id . 
1932 7.75 | 490 | 6.20 ° =i . 
1933 7.76 | 469 | 6.53 ° ° * 
on 7.29 | 4.59 | 6.09 ) - ° ° 
35 } _ | —- — e * * 
1934: Dec. | 7.28 4.61 | 5.89 ° ° } 
1935: March | ° ° e ° ° ° 
June —_ — _ * ° e 
Sept. * * . . . * 
Oct. a= (2. oe — | : + 7 * | . ii 
| Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
a is ee A ee ee pemminee “—_—c = | ' % | 
1927 e ° e i 96 99 100 
1928 94 92 } 93 | 97 | 99 | 100 
1929 100 100 | 100 100 100 100 
1930 98 103 | 94 101 } 100 100 
1931 92 93 | 91 | 100 98 | 98 
| 1932 77 s2 | 7 | 94 91 92 
| 1933 78 78 | 84 | 90 87 | 90 
1934 73 77 «| «78 (il 89 | 89 91 
| 1935 — oh | 91 | 91 93 
| 
— : Bee. " 73 77 75 | * e ° 
: * . *. | . } . . 
sao | — ae ot . | . . 
Sept. * | . } * | * | * . 
Oct. — —_— | — | ° . . 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
— $$ 
| 1927 * * \ | o7 100 102 
1928 96 94 9 | 98 100 101 
1929 100 100 100 CF 100 100 100 
1930 107 113 | 103 | 102 101 101 
| 1931 116 117 114 111 | 109 | 109 
| 1932 105 112 108 115 | 112 } 113 
1933 114 115 123 115 111 115 
| 1934 114 121 122 112 | 113 | 445 
| 1935 _ - — 114 115 , nT 
1934 : Dec. 117 124 121 ° | ? 4 
1935 : March ® e ° | - ~ r 
| June _— — _— * * * 
| Sept. * * * | * * * 
| Oct. _ oa pee | * * * 



































Bulgaria. Annual figures : averages of the figures for June and December ; monthly figures : 
averages. 


Canada. Annual figures: averages. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 














































































































DENMARK EsToNia | UniTED States 
Industries, public services °, —~ yt are Mines | Industries | 
commerce °, various various ‘ B.L.S. series 
Men | Men | Women | General | Mon and we; Men (skilled | Men and women 
(skilled) skilled) | unskilled) average unskilled) and unskilled) (skilled and unsk. )| 
: Hourly Hourly | Weekly | Hourly | Weekly | 
Hourly earnings earnings earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings 
Money wages 
| 
Ore Ore Ore Ore | Sant. Cents $ Cents $ 
1927 155 | 124 84 129 | 29.3 * * * . 
1928 153 123 83 128 | 31.1 ° e e bd 
1929 153 124 83 128 | 32.1 | e e * . 
1930 156 126 84 131 H 32.5 - 21.61 ° 23.98 * 
1931 155 126 84 131 | 31.9 | ° 18.61 ° 22.44 
1932 153 127 85 131 I 29.9 bl 13.78 e 18.18 
m |i) S|] Bs | ee | eR] ee | Be 
1934 154 29 A - i 54.8 19.13 
1935 —_ _ _ — | 29.9 74.3T 21.39T 56.9T 21.27 
1934: Dec. 156 130 86 133 || 29.0 70.9 18.61 56.0 19.73 
1935 : March 153 127 86 131 | 28.9 71.0 21.32 56.8 21.09 
June 154 128 87 132 | 30.2 71.8 21.43 57.5 20.54 
Sept. 156 129 87 133 30.2 73.7 20.07 56.3 21.14 
Dec. — _ _ _ | 31.8? 80.6 22.75 57.1 22.29 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) * 
1927 101 100 101 101 91 | * * * 998 
1928 100 99 100 100 97 | ° ° ° 99 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 ° 100 ° 100 
1930 102 102 101 102 101 | e 87 sd 93 
1931 101 102 101 102 99 e 69 ad 84 
1932 100 102 102 102 | 93 ;} * 53 * 69 
1933 100 103 102 102 91 100 56 100 68 
1934 100 104 103 103 90 137 70 119 75 
1935 _ _ _ _— 93 150T 83T 124t 83t 
1934: Dec. 102 105 104 104 90 143 72 122 78 
1935 : March 100 102 104 102 90 143 83 123 82 
June 101 103 105 103 94 145 83 125 80 
Sept. 102 104 105 104 94 149 78 122 83 
Dec. — -— _ -— 99 | 163 88 a 124 87 
viele ‘ | 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) * 
: a 
1927 99 98 99 99 (101) e e * 97° 
1928 99 99 99 99 (101) ° 9 ° 100 
1929 100 | 100 100 100 (100) =| * 100* * 100 
1930 107 106 106 107 (114) ® 90 * 97 
1931 113 114 113 114 (116) ° 79 e 96 
1932 112 114 114 114 (116) ° 67 ° 88 
1933 109 112 111 110 (120) H 100 73 100 88 
1934 105 108 108 107 (121) | 132 89 115 95 
1935 — — _ — (123) — — — _ 
1934: Dec. 105 108 106 107 (124) 137 90 117 98 
1935 : March 102 105 105 104 (121) 135 102 116 102 
June 102 105 106 105 (130) } 137 103 118 99 
Sept. 103 105 105 105 (124) 140 96 115 102 
Dec. _ —_ _ _ (123) | —_ — — _ 





2 Including supplementary wages paid to men who have not taken advantage of their holidays with pay. 
* Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 
* The money wages have not been used directly for calculating the index numbers of the corresponding 
series (see note on method in Review for August 1935, pp. 259-260). 
Denmark. Annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : averages for the quarter ending with the month in 


question. 
Estonia. 





Annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : average for the half-year ending with the month 
in question ; from 1935: averages for the month. 

United States. Mines and Industries: annual figures: averages (except absolute figures for 1930: 
averages for the last quarter); monthly figures: a week nearest to the 15th of the month. 
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Unitep States (cont.) 
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Industries | Pub. serv. (railways) | 
; | 
Date N.L.C.B. series 
Men (skilled and Men Women (skilled) General Men (skilled and 
semi-skilled) (unskilled) and unskilled) average unskilled) 
Hourly | Weekly Hourly|Weekly | Hourly |Weekly | Hourly| Weekly 
earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- b - 4 L — 
ings ings ings ings ings ings ings ings 
Money wages 
Cents $ Cents $ Cents $ Cents $ Cents 3 
1927 65.6 31.52 47.2 23.55 39.8 17.37 57.6 27.53 61.5 30.46 
1928 65.9 31.95 47.4 23.90 39.6 17.15 57.9 27.88 62.3 30.79 
1929 66.8 32.59 48.6 24.42 39.9 17.63 58.9 28.52 63.7 31.71 | 
1930 66.2 29.15 47.8 21.91 39.5 15.98 58.9 25.84 64.6 30.76 | 
1931 63.4 25.07 46.1 19.21 37.1 14.70 56.5 22.64 65.2 29.41 
1932 55.9 19.50 40.1 14.53 ' 32.4 11.73 49.6 17.07 60.1 25.47 
1933 55.0 20.26 40.1 14.91 | 34.0 12.36 49.1 17.71 61.5 25.56 
1934 64.2 22.41 47.8 16.42 | 42.5 14.44 58.1 20.12 62.3 26.71 
1935 66.2 24.91 49.4 18.26 | 43.4 15.31 59.9 22.27 _ —_ 
| 1934: Dec. 65.6 23.03 48.7 16.59 42.8 15.08 59.4 20.74 63.5 27.13 
| 1935: March) 65.9 24.25 49.4 17.85 43.3 15.47 59.7 21.86 _— _— 
| June 66.0 24.11 49.3 17.48 | 43.6 14.73 59.9 21.46 —_ — 
| Sept. | 66.5 | 25.06 | 49.1 | 18.65 | 43.4 | 15.56 | 60.1 | 22.58 _ _ 
Dec. 66.8 26.40 50.2 19.47 | 43.4 15.97 60.5 23.47 _ _ 
| Index numbers of money wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 
| 1927 98 97 97 96 100 99 98 97 97 96 
1928 99 98 98 98 99 97 98 98 98 97 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 99 89 98 90 99 91 100 91 101 97 
} 1931 95 77 95 79 93 83 96 79 102 93 
1932 84 60 83 60 81 67 84 60 94 80 
| 1933 82 62 83 61 85 70 83 62 97 81 
| 1934 96 69 98 67 107 82 99 71 98 84 
| 1935 99 76 102 75 109 87 102 78 _ —_— 
| 1934: Dee. 98 71 101 68 107 86 101 73 100 86 
| 1935: March 99 74 102 73 109 88 101 77 _ one 
} June 99 74 i01 72 109 84 102 75 —_ _— 
Sept. | 100 7 101 76 109 88 102 79 -- = 
Dec. 100 81 103 80 109 91 103 82 _ _— 
| 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1927 97 95 96 95 98 97 96 95 95 95 
| 1928 98 98 97 97 99 97 98 97 97 97 
1929 100 100 100 109 100 100 100 100 100 100 
} 1930 103 93 102 93 103 94 104 94 105 101 
| 1931 109 89 109 91 107 96 iii 92 118 107 
| 1932 108 77 106 77 105 86 108 77 121 103 
} 1933 110 83 110 32 114 94 111 83 129 108 
1934 121 86 124 85 134 103 124 89 123 106 
| 1935 119 92 122 90 131 105 122 94 —_ — 
| 1934: Dec. 122 87 124 84 133 106 125 90 123 106 
| 1935: March; 120 90 123 89 132 106 123 93 — _ 
June 119 89 123 87 132 101 123 91 _ _ 
| Sept. 119 92 121 91 130 106 122 95 _ _ 
Dec. 118 96 122 94 128 107 121 97 _— _ 






































United States (cont.). Industries 


: annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : first week of the month. 


Public services : annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : averages for the quarter ending with the month 
in question. 
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i 
STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
|| a 
U.S.A. (cont.) | FRANCE 
Certain ind., pub. | Industries | Industries, various 
serv., various Mines |(metals, ete.) | E 
Date (trade union rates)! Paris region | __ Paris | _ Towns other than Paris 
. | Men Men and , 
Men (chiefly [(chiet : : : Women 
: y sk.;women (skilled) Men (chiefly skilled) : * 
etied) || &unsk.) jand unskilled), (chiefly skilled) 
i) Daily | Hourly | Daily | Hourly | Daily | Hourly | Daily 
mentastechonssnel | earnings | Hourly rates | rates rates | rates | rates rates rates 
Money wages 
| : 
Cents Frs. Frs Frs. | Frs Frs Frs. Frs. Frs. 
| } 
1927 115.4 31.30 | 4.44 5.12 41.70 3.31 27.34 1.81 14.84 
1928 115.9 30.91 | 4.77 | §.25 42.75 3.45 28.44 1.97 16.06 
1929 120.4 34.29 | 5.45 6.10 | 49.56 3.83 31.34 2.26 18.30 
1930 125.0 | 37.01 | 5.79 6.64 | 53.99 4.08 33.66 2.42 19.79 
1931 125.4 | 35.68 | 5.74 6.61 | 53.83 4.08 33.60 2.42 19.73 
1932 | 111.1 | 32.86 5.47 6.34 | 50.72 3.99 32.54 2.35 19.03 
1933 | 106.2 | 32.53 5.57 | 6.34 | 50.72 3.89 31.70 2.26 18.18 
1934 _ | 32.61 5.54 6.34 | 50.72 3.89 31.60 2.28 18.38 
1935 —_ | 32.47 5.49 | 6.23 49.75 3.80 30.72 2.26 18.13 
| 
1934: Dec. * | 32.59 5.52 } * | @ * * * * 
1935 : March 32.51 5.48 ° | ° ° ad - ® 
June ° | $32.49 5.49 \ ° | ng ° wd sod ° 
Sept * | 32.45 5.49 | e } #* | @ . * * 
Dec * | 32.43 5.48 * | « | @ . * . | 
en ss —s Soares: Ge... SE. a SC CORE a. ee “al 
| 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
| 
1927 96 91 81 84 | 84 86 87 80 81 
1928 95 90 88 86 | 86 90 91 87 88 
1929 100 100 100 100 «=| «6100 (00 100 100 100 | 
1930 104 108 106 109 | 109 107 107 107 108 | 
1931 104 104 105 108 109 107 107 107 108 | 
1932 92 96 100 104 102 104 104 104 104 | 
1933 88 95 102 104 102 102 101 100 99 
1934 _— 95 102 104 | 102 102 101 101 100 
1935 — 95 101 102 | 100 99 98 100 99 | 
| 
1934: Dec. * 95 101 * * * * * * | 
1935 : March . 95 101 sd ad e e vd . I 
June bd 95 101 e e * ed " . 
Sept. +. 95 101 * . * * . . 
Dee. ° 95 Cy a a ° . ° . | 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) * 
1927 95 | « 88 91 1 |, * * . ‘ 
1928 95 } * 94 92 92 | * * * ° 
1929 100 I . 100 100 ‘oo tié‘S* e * pd 
1930 108 (100) 101 104 104 | (100) (100) (100) (100) 
1931 120 (99) 103 106 107 | (103) (103) (103) (103) 
1932 118 (98) 106 110 108 | (108) | (107) | (107) | (106) 
1933 114 | (101) 109 111 109 | (109) (108) (107) (105) 
1934 _ | (106) 110 112 110 | (114) (113) (113) (111) 
1935 —_ | (ue 116 117 116 | (119) | (117) | (119) | (117) 
1984 : Dec. * | (107) 112 * * | « * . | @ 
1935 : March ° i sd 113 * 7 & sd * ° 
June ° | (212) 114 ° e e bd e ° 
Sept. ” | os 119 ° ° | a ad “ rd 
Dec. —_— (113) 117 ° ! = 7 " ; - —_* ° = | 


























*Except for series in italics: base : 


nearest possible year to 1929. 


United States (cont.). Certain industries, etc. : annual figures: 15 May of each year. 











France. Mines: annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the 
month in question. Industries (metals, etc.) : annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : averages for the quarter 
ending with the month in question. 





Industries. various : annual tigures: October of each year. 











STATISTICS 





















STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 































































































GREAT BRITAIN i HUNGARY | ITALY | 
Agriculture, mines, | ain. | Industries, | Trans- \Mines, ind., pub. 
ind., public services || nes | public services port | serv., various 

i BE eh Btls 
=a ty * coos | ||Men and women 
Men and women | Men and women (skilled and unskilled) | (sk. and unsk.) | 
(skilled and unsk.) | Mise 
| Earnin i | i i 
7 gs| Hourly Daily | Daily | Hourly 
| Weekly rates || per shift | earnings earnings | rates _ earnings 
Money wages 
Pengo Pengo Pengo Pengo Lire | 
1927 © | ©* | @73 0.55 5.12 3.29 . 
1928 on | f 4.95 0.56 5.33 3.51 1.98 
1929 » | sd | §.07 0.57 5.58 4.07 2.02 
1930 es Te | 4.68 0.57 5.35 4.21 2.00 
1931 ° “4 | 4.60 0.54 5.05 4.10 1.81 
1932 e sd | 4.57 0.50 4.67 4.02 1.74 
1933 ° } ° | 4.29 0.48 | 4.34 3.63 1.70 
1934 . | * 4.10 0.43 4.05 3.96 1.66 
1935 * et flo —- | — — — 
1934: Dec. e * | 4.16 * * 4.43 1.65 
19385 : March od sd | 4.01 e ° 4.28 1.63 
June . * || 3.99 * * 4.30 1.66 
Sept. ° “4 3.97 re . 4.25 1.72" 
Dec. * . i Po . _ ane ante | 
i } | 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1927 102 | 101 93 96 92 81 ° 
1928 100 101 | 98 98 96 86 98 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 100 99 92 100 96 103 99 
1931 98 98 | 91 95 91 101 90 
1932 96 96 90 88 84 99 86 
1933 95 95 | 85 84 78 89 84 
1934 | 96 95 81 75 73 97 2 
1935 97 96 _ a — om <a 
— 
1934: Dec. 96 95 2 | e ad 109 82 
1935: March} 96 95 7 | °¢ ° 105 81 
June 96 95 79 | ° ° 106 82 
Sept. 97 96 3 | * * 104 85" 
Dec 97 96 —_— | e * a=» f pa 
ee i 
Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 
i i 
1927 100 99 (99) | (102) (97) | (86) | * 
1928 99 100 —C| (98) | (99) (96) (87) 100 
1929 100 100 ~=6| «=6(100) ~=§~=—=— (100) (100) | (#00) | 100 
1930 104 103 (102) (110) (106) | (114) 102 
1931 109 109 (106) | (111) (106) | (118) | 103 
1932 110 110 | (108) | (105) (100) | (118) | 104 
1933 j 112 111 i} (109) (109) (101) (115) | 106 
1934 ; 411 110 | (107) | (99) (96) | (128) | 109 
1935 ;} 411 110 S| -_ | a —_ a 7 aa 
1934: Dec. | 109 108 (109) " © | (145) | 110 
1935: March, 112 110 (104) | ° e } (138) | 107 
June | 113 112 (102) | 24 ” (138) | 107 
Sept. 111 110 (99) * * | (131) | 111? 
Dec. | 109 108 — | * * | ais | a 
| | | | ! 


1 Figures for August. 
Great Britain (including Northern Ireland). General series: annual figures: averages ; 
monthly figures : Ministry of Labour series : averages for the quarter ending with the month 
in question; London and Cambridge Economic Service series : averages for the month in question. 
Hungary. Mines ; Industries, etc. ; Transport: annual and monthly figures : averages. 
Italy. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
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JAPAN 
Mines Industries | Transport | Industries 
Date Imperial Cabinet series | Bank of Japan series 
Men and Men Women | Men and Men Women 
women (sk. and | (sk. and Cae women (sk. and | (sk. and Soot 
(sk.and unsk.)| unsk.) unsk.) ag \(sk.and unsk.)} unsk.) unsk.) rage 
| 
Daily earnings 
Money wages 
Sen Sen Sen Sen Sen Sen Sen 

1927 178.0 253.8 99.0 195.7 171.6 bd ° ° 
1928 179.9 259.6 100.3 204.2 186.2 ° id ° 
1929 181.0 264.5 98.9 206.4 185.4 ° ° ° 
1930 170.6 255.1 91.3 200.2 189.8 ° ° ° 
1931 152.7 243.0 82.1 187.0 191.7 " . ° 
1932 145.5 250.6 76.5 190.9 192.0 ° va ° 
1933 154.7 254.4 73.5 187.9 194.3 213.8 70.8 e 
1934 165.3 248.6 72.5 189.3 192.8 217.1 70.0 ° 
1934 : Dec 166.5 254.0 74.1 194.6 189.6 226.8 71.2 ° 
1935 : March 166.5 249.1 73.3 191.7 189.5 221.1 70.4 ° 
June 166.4 240.4 71.8 186.7 193.1 214.0 69.5 ° 

Sept. 169.0 238.0 71.9 184.1 188.4 211.2 69.4 ° 

Index numbers of money wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 
1927 98 96 100 95 93 99 103 98 
1928 99 98 101 99 100 101 104 101 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 94 96 92 97 102 95 91 95 
1931 84 92 83 91 103 90 80 87 
1932 80 95 77 92 104 90 74 85 
1933 85 96 74 91 105 93 71 86 
1934 91 94 73 92 104 94 70 88 
1934: Dec. 92 96 75 94 102 98 71 91 
1935 : March 92 94 74 93 102 96 70 90 
June 92 91 73 91 104 92 68 86 
Sept. 93 90 73 89 102 91 68 86 
Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) * 

1927 o o . * o o + . 
1928 * . 7 . * . * — 
1929 . . . a. 2 7 — . 
1930 . a a . a _ 7 . 
1931 * _ - _ . — _ 
1932 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1933 104 99 94 96 99 100 94 98 
1934 107 93 89 93 95 98 89 97 
1934: Dec. 105 93 89 93 91 99 8&8 99 
1935 : March 105 91 8&8 92 91 97 87 97 
June 105 88 86 90 92 94 86 94 

Sept. 104 85 84 86 88 90 83 91 

+ Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 
Japan. Mines; Industries; Transport: annual and monthly figures: averages. 
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|| NETHER- 
LATVIA | Nonway New ZEALAND | LANDS 
Industries, public services °, commerce { Mines, Agric.°, mines °, ind., pub.| Mines, 
Date (Riga) ae industries | serv.°, comm., various | industries 
Men Men Women | Women | men | Men Men Women _ | Men 
(skilled)| (unsk.) | (skilled) | (unsk.) = and out: ) (ok. and unsk.)|(sk. and unsk.) (sk. and unsk.) 
: 7 i 
Hourly earnings [Daily earnings} Weekly rates (minimum) | pd 
Money wages 
| | | 
Snt. Snt. Snt. Snt. | Kr. | 
| 
1927 ° ° ° ° 12.17 e ° | e 
1928 83 54 43 32 11.56 ad ° ° 
1929 81 57 45 33 11.59 ° “4 ° 
1930 84 59 44 33 11.59 ° ° | ° 
1931 82 57 44 33 11.05 ° ° | ° 
1932 72 50 39 31 11.14 | ° S | ° 
1933 65 47 38 30 11.06 | ° ° ° 
1934 63 47 38 30 11.02 e ° e 
1935 64 49 39 30 _ e e | e 
1934: Dec. 64 48 38 30 | ° ° ° ° 
1935 : March 64 48 39 31 ° | S . " 
June 66 50 40 31 | S | ne ° . 
Sept. 64 50 38 30 | * * * | . 
Dec. 66 50 39 31 | = | . . | a 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1927 ea ° ° ° | 105 97 99 96 
1928 102 95 96 97 | 100 100 100 96 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 104 104 98 100 100 100 100 102 
1931 101 100 98 100 =| 95 93 94 100 
1932 89 88 87 94 96 86 90 93 
1933 80 82 84 91 95 82 87 89 
1934 78 82 84 91 95 83 87 87 
1935 79 86 87 91 —- 85 89 — 
1934: Dec. 79 84 84 91 ° 84 e l 86 
1935 : March 79 84 87 94 e 84 e ° 
June 81 88 89 94 ° 85 e | 84 
Sept. 79 88 84 91 e 86 e | e 
Dec. 81 88 87 94 ° 86 ° 
| Index number of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) * 
1927 * * : - | oo | ov 100 =| —S—(96) 
1928 * ° ° ° | 96 100 100 | (95 
1929 e e id ° 100 | 100 100 l (100 
1930 100 | 100 100 100 || «= 1083s} Ss 108 102 =| ~— (106) 
1931 107 106 110 111 103 | 103 104 i (111) 
1932 108 107 112 118 107 i 102 107 i (111) 
1933 102 105 114 120 108 H 104 110 (107) 
1934 104 111 120 126 107 103 108 I (105) 
1935 104 114 121 125 —_ 102 107 | — 
1934: Dec. | 110 | 118 125 132 : | 104 ‘ | (104) 
1935: March| 112 120 130 138 | . 102 . * 
June 99 107 115 119 ° | 102 ° H| (104) 
Sept. | 104 116 118 125 * | 103 . . 
Dec. 114 123 128 136 || ° 101 ° i — 























* Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 
Latvia. Annual and monthly figures : averages. 
Norway. Annual figures: third quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter). 


New Zealand. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the 
month in question. 


Netherlands. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the half-year ending with the 
month in question. 
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| 

| POLAND | RUMANIA 
pers Dann non | Agric., mines, ind | 
en Industries public services, — 

. | | commerce, various | 

ate SS | 
Men and Men | Women | General average Men and women | 
women Skilled and | (including young (skilled and 
| (sk. and unsk.) antedy persons) | unskilled) } 
Die at 
Hourly 7 Weekly | Monthly 
earnings Hourly earnings earnings | earnings 
Money wages 
| zi. Zi. zi. zi. zi. 

1927 | +. . . . . * | 

1928 | 0.94 * * . . * | 

1929 1.02 * * * * : 

1930 | 1.01 ° ° ° » . | 

1931 0.95 | * * * * * 

1932 0.87 | 0.85 0.58 0.75 29.25 | a 

1933 0.80 | 9.76 0.52 0.67 27.42 | * 

1934 | 0.75 0.72 0.50 0.64 26.41 ” 

1935 = , = = a _ * 
1934 : Dec. 0.76 0.70 0.48 0.63 | 26.15 . | 
1935 : March 0.73 _— — — | — e | 

June | 0.73 a — — | -- od | 
| Sept. | 0.72 _ _ —_ | — * 
Dec. | — -- oa a | - any nf _ 4 
| Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) * | 

1927 * |} »« | « | « . 93 | 

1928 92 ; * | . * 99 

1929 100 | a . sd 100 

1930 | 99 ° ° ° ° 96 

1931 | 93 a } ° ag . 85 

1932 85 112 | 111 111 107 69 

1933 | 78 100 Cl ioo0-—C li, 100 100 63 

1934 74 9g | 97 | 96 96 3 

1935 — —_— —_ _- -— _ 

1934: Dec. | 75 9 | 93 94 95 62 
1935 : March 72 — \ —- ae —- 61 
June 72 ee ee ee — 61 
Sept. | _ — -- | “= | — 61 
Dec. | — — — | a — 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100)? 
cic sclaselcasiciiesincisbaieiialaletgcaDadlas =e meianeaieda “re . eoneee 

1927 | ° * | . : | 109 

1928 | (94) . | * . | 102 

1929 | (109) an TS 7 . | 100 

1930 (106) * | * : * | 97 

1931 (110) * | * * e 100 

1932 | (111) (102) (101) (101) (97) 97 

1933 (112) (100) | (#00) (100) (100) 96 

1934 | (112) (102) | (104) (103) (103) 97 

1935 —_ — | — — —_— — 

| 

| 
1934: Dec. | (119) (103) | (103) (104) (106) 98 
1935 : March | (116) ae ae — _ 90 
June (114) _ _ —_— — 84 
Sept. — — — — — 85 
Dec. | —_ — | a etd stele Pt 


























* Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 

Poland. Mines, industries : annual and monthly figures : averages (from 1928 to 1931, indexes 
calculated on the basis of the movement of rates). Industries : annual figures: averages of the 
figures for February, May, August, and November (1932: averages of May and August only) ; 
monthly figures : one pay period (generally a week) in the months of February, May, August, 








and November. 

Rumania. 
and October. 
index. 


For real wages the indexes since 1931 


Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for January, April, July, 


are calculated on a new cost-of-living 
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SwEDEN 
Mines °, industries, public services, commerce, 
various 
Date Se a ae 
Men Women General average 
(skilled and (skilled and (including 
unskilled) A unskilled) | ____|___young persons) 
Hourly Daily | Hourly Daily | Hourly Daily 
earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings _ 
Money wages 
Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. | Kr Kr. 
1927 1.20 9.57 0.72 | 5.64 1.08 8.58° 
1928 1.22 9.67 0.73 | 5.71 } 1.10° 8.67 * 
1929 1.25 9.99 0.74 5.80 | 1.12 8.95° 
1930 1.29 10.40 0.75 | 595 | 1.16 9.29 
1931 1.29 10.26 0.75 5.88 | 1.16 9.17" 
1932 1.27 10.12 0.74 5.86 1.15° 9.04° 
1933 1.22 9.75 °* 0.73 5.75 1.10 8.74 
1934 1.22 9.79 0.73 5.75 | 1.10 8.76 
1935 — ~_ — — — — 
1934: Dec. ne . re ne | . . 
1935: March * e * | e e e 
June * 7 ce | - | * * 
Sept. * - * } * } * * 
Dec. * * * | . * . 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1927 96 96 97 97 96 | 96 
1928 98 97 99 98 98° 97 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 103 104 101 103 104 104 
1931 103 103 101 101 103° 102 
1932 102 101 100 101 102 101 
1933 98 98 99 99 98 98 
1934 98 98 99 99 | 98 98 
1935 —_— —_ — =< | —o wate 
1934: Dec. e e e ° ® ° 
1935: March e e e e bd ad 
June . + . * * a 
Sept. . * 7 7 * . 
Dec. = - - . | * * 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1927 95 95 96 96 95 95 
1928 96 96 98 97 97° 96 
1929 100 100 {00 100 100 | 100 
1930 107 107 105 105 107 | 107 
1931 110 109 108 107 109° 109° 
1932 110 109 108 109 110 | 110 
1933 108 108 109 110 105 10s ° 
1934 107 | 107 108 109 108 108 
1935 — — — -- = | -- 
1934: Dec. * * . . * | _ 
1935: March ° vd ° ad “4 ” 
June . . _ - . . 
Sept. od * e | e ad | ’ 
Dec. * * * - . * 
Sweden. Annual figures : averages. 
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SwiTzERLAND 
Mines °, industries, public services °, commerce 
Date 7 
Men Men Women 
(skilled and semi-skilled) (unskilled) (skilled and unskilled) 
Hourly Daily Hourly Daily Hourly Daily 
earnings earnings earnings earnings earnings earnings 
Money wages 
Fr. Fr. Fr Fr. Fr Fr, 
1927 ° 12.20 ° 9.69 e 6.34 
1928 ° 12.20 ed 9.69 e 6.34 
1929 1.48 12.45 1.14 9.85 0.77 6.45 
1930 1.49 12.57 1.16 9.90 0.76 6.36 
1931 1.51 12.62 116 | 9.97 0.78 6.36 
1932 1.45 12.92 1.11 10.35 0.74 6.54 
1933 1.43 12.73 1.09 10.08 0.72 6.32 
1934 1.39 12.75 1.07 10.00 0.71 6.46 
1934 : Dee. * * * * * * 
1935 : March ° ° * ° ° ° 
June _ . * o _ — 
Sept. o _ + 7 + _ 
ig: 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1927 e 98 ad 98 ° 98 
1928 ° 98 ° 98 e 98 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 101 101 102 101 99 99 
1931 102 101 | = 102 101 101 99 
1932 98 ; 100 97 100 96 100 
1933 97 99 96 97 94 97 
1934 94 99 94 97 92 99 
1934: Dec. ° . ° ad ° 
1935 : March ° ° ° ° ° ° 
June +. — — o ao * 
Sept. * * . * * 7 
i 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1927 ° 99 ° 99 ° 99 
1928 * 98 ° 98 ° 98 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 103 103 104 102 101 101 
1931 109 109 =| = 109s || 09 | 109 106 
1932 114 (0000 114 100 112 ~~ $00 |} 
1933 119 104 117 103 115 102 
1934 117 106 117 103 115 106 
1934: Dec. bs ° ° e ° ° 
1935 : March ° ° ad ° ad 
June +. = . . — e 
Sept. * * * * . . 





























1 Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 
_ Switzerland. Annual figures: averages. From 1932 onwards the index numbers of daily 
earnings are no longer strictly comparable with those for previous years owing to a change in 
method. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (concluded) 



























































CZECHOSLOVAKIA | hy a U.S.S.R. YUGOSLAVIA 
| 
. | Mines, ind., : Mines, ind., 
Mines Industries | pub. serv., ,_ Mines, pub. serv., 
D (Prague) | commerce industries commerce 
ate | — —, 
Men and Men and Men and 
women ay (skilled and women women 
(sk. and killed) killed) (skilled and (skilled and 
unskilled) a unskilled) unskilled) unskilled) 
Earnings | Hourly rats | Weekly rales | Weekly ' Monthly Monthly 
per shift | (minimum) | (minimum) | rates wages earnings 
Money wages 
Ké. Ké. Ké. | Rbl Dinar 
1927 40.93 4.06 194.80 | * | 64.07 * 
1928 42.70 4.26 204.38 | . | 70.24 * 
1929 43.29 4.37 209.98 | * 77.06 e 
1930 43.89 4.47 214.75 | * | 82.59 1,143 
1931 44.94 4.49 215.65 * 96.10 1,137 
1932 44.72 4.49 215.50 * 115.42 1,042 
1933 44.35 4.47 214.56 | sd | 126.08* || 988 
1934 43.10 4.37 209.54 | * | 44626 = | 899 
1935 — 4.34 208.32 * — i — 
1934: Dec. . 4.34 208.21 * | —_ | 899 
1935: March * 4.34 208.21 * _— 903 
June ° 4.34 208.34 ° - | 888 
Sept. ° 4.34 208.44 S } _ H 887 
Dec. . 4.34 208.44 . | — | - 
Index number of money wages (Base : 1929 = 100) ! 
1927 95 93 93 | 99 | 83 . 
1928 99 97 97_— si 99 | 91 ° 
1929 100 100 100 | 100 100 e 
1930 101 102 102. | 100 | 107 100 
1931 104 103 103. 97 125 99 
1932 103 103 103. | 93 | 150 91 
1933 102 102 102 94 | 164° 86 
1934 100 100 100 94 | 190 i 79 
1935 — 99 99 98 Tf | _— } — 
1934: Dec. * 99 99 * _ 79 
1935 : March * 99 99 * _ 79 
June e 99 99 ° -- 78 
Sept. * 99 99 * —_— \ 78 
Dec. bd 99 99 ° | _— a 
| 
Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) * 
1927 (94) 93 92 | 98 * * 
1928 (98) 97 97 | 99 . | . 
1929 (100) 100 100 | 100 ° | ® 
1930 (101) 102 102 102 e 100 
1931 (108) 107 107 103 * | 100 
1932 (110) 109 109 104 * 99 
1933 (110) 110 110 108 * | 106 
1934 (108) 108 108 106 e i 106 
1935 — 106 106 111 f * — 
1934 : Dee. ‘ 109 109 . . | 106 
1935 : March ® 108 108 * * i 98 
June 4 105 104 ” ° i 96 
Sept. ° 105 105 ° ss i 100 
Dec. * 105 105 e e | _ 























+ Except for series in italics : base : nearest possible year to 1929. 
Czechoslovakia. Annual and monthly figures : averages. 

Union of South Africa. Annual figures : 30 September of each year. 
U.S.S.R. Annual and monthly figures : averages. 


Yugoslavia (Croatia and Slavonia). 


averages. 


Annual figures: December of each year; monthly figure: : 
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Cost of Living 


Table I gives general index numbers of the cost of living on their 
original base as published by the various national authorities ; table II 
gives the same index numbers recalculated by the International 
Labour Office with 1929 as base. This change of base has been effected 
by simply dividing the index for each date by the corresponding 
index for 1929 (annual average) and multiplying the quotient by 100. 
This procedure may perhaps give rise to some slight inaccuracies, 
owing to the methods by which many of the indexes are compiled, 
but these errors are at most very slight, except when the fluctuations 
of the indexes reach a certain amplitude. For a few countries, where 
data for 1929 were not available, the year nearest to 1929 has been 
taken as base ; in these cases the figures are printed in italics. In 
addition, tables were given in the Review for May 1935 containing 
the index numbers of the principal groups of expenditure which go 
to make up the general index numbers reproduced here. 

It is obvious that these index numbers, even when reduced to a 
common base, cannot serve to compare the cost of living in the different 
countries, but only its fluctuations. But even the fluctuations of the 
different index numbers are far from having the same significance, 
owing to the numerous divergences in the methods of compilation 
of the series ; for example, the geographical scope of the indexes ; 
the groups represented in the general index and the articles 
included in each group ; the weights attached to the various articles 
and groups ; the statistical basis for the determination of these weights ; 
the extent to which they are representative of the consumption of 
more or less extensive or clearly determined social classes and the date 
to which they relate; the method of calculating average prices, 
group indexes, and the general index, etc. International comparisons 
cannot therefore be more than approximate. 
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TABLE I. COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 


(Original series ; base differing from country to country) 





Ger- | Argen-| Aus- | Aus-| Bel- | Bul- | Can-|... : | Den- . 
Country many | tina | tralia | tria | sium | garia | ada | Chile China Den | Danzig 


"Towns and Buenos Vien- | | | San- | Pei- | Tien-| ; . 
| Vit 





| III 





=| —_—|—— 


1923— | VII. 





= i | 7 ; r 
Base (= 100) | X.1933 1927 | 1914 | 1921 | 1914 | 1926| 998 1927 | 1926 | 1926 | 1931 | 1943 





1927 100 | 106 | 203 | 2814 * | 100 | 107 | 106 | 114 | 140 
108 | 208 | 2875 107*| 102 | 103 | 110 

111 | 220 | 2941 109 | 107 | 108 
111 | 228 | 2690 109 | 110 | 122 
106 | 204 | 2349 105 | 126 
108 | 184 | 2160 114 | 119 
105 | 182 | 2006 140 | 107 
105 | 175 | 1873 140 | 106 
17| — 140 3 | 107 


174 | 18364 147 110 
173 | 1827 142 111 
| 170 | 1837 136 109 
165 | 1820 138 | 83 | 105 
167 | 1770 139 | 82 | 106 
169 | 1763 140 | 106 
173 | 1767 140 | 84 | 106 
175 | 1778 141 
177 | 1757 140 105 
182 | 1751 141 105 
| 186 | 1699 141 104 
188) 1711 142 
187 | 1714 143 
187 | 1709 141 


—_ | _ 
| 


te 
oT 





mnetwmrtemee 
— 
ow 


~ 
we 








| sepes 


























Spein|Reto-| Yaited | vin-| | Britate Hun-| 
pain | Esto- tat | Britain un-| , 
Country /|Egypt!”?; a | States land N. | Greece gory India 


| Ireland 


| 


— RT ba anal 
| Towns and |,.; Ma- | Tal- (4, .,| 51-_ : |Buda-) Abmed- 
localities | ©") aria | linn /32-51 | 174 44 | pest | Bombay, abad 

= L. 113-| og, | 1923- y Vil. | XID. | yoy | VII. | Wil. 18th 

Base (= 100) | y ig] 1914 | 1913 | 1995 | 1923 1914 | 1914 | 13 |q034| wit i927 | 























1927 153 | 189| 105 | 101 168 | 1790 | 111 | 154 
1928 152 | 176| 112 | 99 166 | 1868 | 117 | 147 
1929 151 | 181/117 99 164 | 1923 | 117 | 149 
1930 148 | 186 | 104 158 | 1682 | 106 | 137 
1931 138 | 196 | 100 148 | 4671) 101 | 110 
1932 132 | 187/| 94 144 | 1773 | 98 | 109 
1933 125 | 180| 88 140 | 1904 | 91 | 103 
1934 127 | 184 | 87 141 1937 | 89| 97 

1935 130 ‘ 143 1957 | 91 

| | 
1934 : Dee. 143 1956 | 88 
1935: Jan. 142 | 1966 | 88 
141 1949 | 89 
139 | 1939 | 89 
139 | 1937 | 89 
140 | 1948 | 89 
143 | 1934 
143 1937 
143 | 1945 
145 | 1955 
147 | 1984 
147 1990 
147 | 1996 
147 | 2027 | 
2017 | 
| 


ss. 





**O ee 





o 











seme ewe 








Feb. 
March 


see eI +e ee end ee 





























For notes see nezi page. 
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TABLE I. COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS (cont.) 
(Original series ; base differing from country to country) 





| ] 
Nether) Irish | Lat- | Lithu- | Luxem-} Nor- New | Pales- | Nether- 
Country jlands : | Free | Italy Japan via oe TGaatl cer leanal dee’ | ome 








Towns and | Java and To- | a: a 
localities Madura | 105 13 kyo* Riga Amste 








VIL. ° VII. X. 1923- 








I 
Base(= 100)) 1913 | 1914 1914 1930 1X, 1924 





1927 158 175 189 
1928 148 174 184 
1929 157 176 181 
1930 152 171 155 
1931 161 136 
1932 157 137 
1933 } 151 146 
1934 153 149 
1935 156 152 
1934 : Dec. ° 150 
1935: Jan. j e 151 
Feb. 153 151 
March * 150 
April e 149 
May 151 150 
June sd 148 
July ° 150 
Aug. 156 152 
Sept. ‘ * 154 
Oct. j e 154 
Nov. 162 155 
Dec. iE e 156 
Jan. ¢ ad 157 
Feb. 159 159 
March ed 





“1 1 “1 
| sete ete ete ets 






































Po- | Portu- Czecho- i : 
Country | iand| gal* slovakia} Turkey ica] -«WUBOslavia 








Towns and | War-| Whole Prague| Jstan- Bel- | 3 (Croatia | 
__localities | saw | country gu bul grade® & Slavonia) 


VI. . | wa. | I-VI. VIL. 
Base (= 100)/ 1928 | 4944 1914 | 1914 1926) 1914 











1927 100 747 131 
1928 100 748 ° 131 
1929 102 744 1381 131 
1930 94 ~ 746! 1272 128 
1931 86 713 1203 123 
1932 78 1172 118 
1933 71 154 1047 115 
1934 67 154 1031 116 
1935 957 116 


1934: Dec. 155 986 116 

1935: Jan. * 975 116 

Feb. . 965 116 

March 155 953 116 

April * 946 116 

May * 955 116 

June 156 951 116 

July * 938 116 

Aug. * 933 115 

157 934 115 

* 955 115 

° 980 115 

158 997 115 

. * 979 116 1151 

Feb. aie e r 708 983 116 1107 
March) — — —_— —_ — _ 





1936 : 









































? Revised series. | * Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * Quarterlyaverages * The 
monthly indexes relate to 12 towns. * Index numbers including only food, heating and lighting, and certain 
‘* miscellaneous ”’ articles. * New series. ” Half-yearly average. * The index does not include rent. 
a September 1933 inclusive, the index does not include heating. %” The index does not include 
clothing. 
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TABLE II. COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
(Series recalculated by the I.L.O. on the base 1929 = 100 4) 


| 
| 





Ger- | Argen-| Aus- | Aus- | Bel- | Bul- | cen- . = | Den- 9 
Gumy | many | tina tralia | tria | gium/|garia| ada | Chile | China mark) Dana 


100 | Danzig 





| Towns and Buenos 
localities Aires 


- “an [Gant] Bele Pei- | | Tien- 
| Vienna | 59 /12-67*) ball ingo | ping | ‘sp ‘tsin- 





! 
| 

Original x. 23- | VII. | laa. | : om VIL 
rigin it. | Mon; | 1921 | 1914 | 1926 | HE, | 1927 | 1926 1926 | 1931) yt 











1913-1914? 90 pe fe fete fe] on 
1927 | 26 | 93 | * | 96 | 99 | 91 | 102 | 98 
| 





} 
1928 97 99¢/ 95 | 95 | 95 99 
1929 | 100 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 100 
1930 9 | 101 | 103 | 113 | 103 95 
1931 97 | 98 88 
105 91 80 
129 80 17 
128 78 76 


135 
131 
126 
127 
128 
129 
129 
129 
129 
130 
130 
130 
131 
130 
130 | 


; 
= | 





















































—- - 
} — | Great 
United . \Britain 


s to- | = 
Country Egypt ae “a | States France | and | Greece | on India 


ca | B.L8.* |N1.6.8. | 

| Towns and | Ma- | Tal- | 51- ee. | 

| “localities | air | asia | linn js2-51| P75 Paris| 45 | 509 | 44 goon | 

Original 13 |i | aineer’ : | Vil. | Xir. | VII. | Wil, WH) on, 
ri 18H =| 1914 | 1913 | s995 1923 | 1914 1914 | 19 1930! 1914 | 1914 | 1913 | 1914 | wi. i927 | 2992 | 


| 








Buda-| Bom-| Ahmed- | J 
| pest | bay | abad goon | 

















base 


| 
| ere 
| 
| 


| s5{ eo} + |= | «lel. aT at e | 
1927 | 104 | 90 | 102 | 102 | * | 402 | 93 | 95 | 103 | 1028 | 
1928 97 | 96 | 100 | 100 * 401 | 97 | 100 | 99 | 
1929 | 100 | 100 * {00 | 100 100 | 100 | 

| 





' 1913-1914" | 66 


1930 103 | | 96 |} 96 100 96 | 88 | 91 
1931 108 37 | 97 90 1007, 86 
1932 103 9 | 91 88 106 83 
1933 1 100 | | t 87 85 114 77 
1934 | 102 30 | «95 83 86 116 76 
1935 | 5 | 8 37 78 87 117 ; 
1934: Dec. 3 b | a 87 117 
1935 : Jan. | 87 118 
Feb. } ! 86 117 
March, 85 116 
April | | } : 85 116 
May 85 117 
June 87 116 
July 87 116 
Aug. 87 116 
Sept. 88 117 
Oct. 90 119 
Nov. 90 119 
Dec. 80 120 | 
: Jan. 90 21 
Feb. | 89 121 
March | } * ieee 


in aa 
. D4 *> * 
o o 


o 





sD 
a 














For notes see next page. 
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TABLE II. COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS (cont.) 
(Series recalculated by the I.L.O. on the base 1929 = 100 4) 





Netherlands me Free| ttaly | Japan | Lat- |Lithua- 


l | 
|burg™ Nor-| New |Pales- so ag Pore 


Country burg *° Zealand tine? | 


Indies 7 State via nia 
Towns and localities |Java and Madura) 105 13 | Toko'®| Riga | 104 | 4-25 | 3 | Amsterdam Lima 
Original VII. | VII. . | 1926- | I. .1923-| 5... 
a 1913 [VII. 1914 1914 | 1914 | 1930 1930 | 1922 |Tx.1924) 1913 




















1913-1914 * 64 tCS 57 61 . 
1927 99 * 100 
1928 101 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 


1934: Dec. 

1935 : Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
March 












































2 | Southern Switzer-| Czecho- Union of : 
Country Portugal . leak ieee Yugoslavia 








Towns and Whole ~Bel- | 3 (Croatia 
localities _country~ Roa 4 Prague grade | & Slavonia) 
Original base VI. 1914 m4 | 1 VI.1914| Wil.1914 1926 | VII.1914 


1913-1914? 62 13 . _ 
1927 99 100 103 * 
1928 100 99 97 
1929 100 100 100 
1930 98 92 92 
1931 joo 93 87 


1932 i: 86 
1933 81 
1934 | | 80 75 
1935 : ; ¢ 
1934 : Dec. 
1935 : Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 























S**Sr+eo- 


w 

















}** 

















2 Except for the series in italics: original base, or recalculated on the nearest possible year to 1929. * Period 
or date within the years 1913-1914, and varying according to the country. * Revised series. * Average calculated 
for a period of less than one year. * Quarterly averages. * The monthly indexes relate to 12 towns. 7 Index 
numbers including only food, heating and lighting, and certain ‘“ miscellaneous ” articles. * New series. ° Hall- 

early average. %® The index does not include rent. 4 Up to September 1933 inclusive, the index does not 


include heating. ** The index does not include clothing. 
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rische Volkssterbetafeln 1876-1932. Tables de mortalité de la population suisse. Berne, 
1935. 83 pp. 4 frs. 

The Swiss Federal Statistical Office gives in this pamphlet two series of statis- 
tical tables which have recently been compiled relating to mortality among the 
population of Switzerland. The first is based on the censuses of 1921 and 1931 and 
data collected between these dates. The second is based on the census carried out 
on 1 January 1931, and on data collected during the four years 1929-1932. The 
bases and methods used for the construction of the tables were adopted on the 
advice of a committee of experts. The population was divided into groups of living 
persons of the same age, and groups of deceased persons having died at the same 
age who had belonged to the same group of living persons. The effects of migration 
necessitated some correction in the tables for 1921-1930, but could be disregarded 
in the case of the tables for 1929-1932. The tables for 1921-1930 are the result 
of observations bearing, for the male sex, on groups of the living comprising some 
17 million persons and approximately 219,000 deaths, and, for the female sex, 
on groups of the living comprising about 19 million persons and approximately 
217,000 deaths. The tables for 1929-1932 are the result of observations bearing, 
for the male sex, on groups of the living comprising about 6 million persons and 
about 74,000 deaths, and, for the female sex, on groups of the living comprising 
about 6 million persons and about 72,000 deaths. In addition to the newly con- 
structed tables are reproduced the results of all the general tables of mortality 
previously compiled since 1876. The Federal Statistical Office has thus been able 
in a few pages of an interesting preface, to bring into prominence the principal 
features in the development of mortality among the Swiss population from 1876 
down to 1932. 
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Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statistics. Wages and Hours of Labour 
in Bituminous Coal-Mining, 1933. Bulletin No. 601. Wages and Hours of Labour 
Series. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1934. iii + 67 pp. 10 cents. 







Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Division of Research Statistics and 
Finance. An Inquiry into the Results of the Social Work Training given to F.E.R.A. 
Students. Research Bulletin, Series II, No. 7. 6 pp. typescript. 
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—— Relief administered to Workers in the Tobacco Industry in Winston, 
Salem, Durham, and Richmond, 1 January-1 November 1934. Research Bulletin, 
Series I, No. 9. 9 pp., typescript. 


Office of Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation. Section of Labour Relations. 
Cost of Railroad Employee Accidents, 1932. Document No. 68. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1935. 1x + 28 pp. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Emergency Relief Administration and Minimum Wage Office. Some Poultry 
Problems in New Hampshire. Consumer and Producer Attitudes with regard to 
Prices, Grades and Other Matters. Report of a Civil Work- Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration project. Concord, 1935. 11 + 66 pp. (typescript). 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Department of Labour and Industry. Asbestosis. Part Il. The Nature and 
Amount of Dust encountered in Asbestos Fabricating Plants. Part Ul. The Effects 
of Exposure to Dust encountered in Asbestos Fabricating Plant on the Health of a 
Group of Workers. Special Bulletin, No. 42, Harrisburg, 1935. 35 pp. 

Part II of this study deals with the collection and measurement of asbestos 
dust, and describes the results of a survey made in four plants. Part II gives the 
results of the medical examination of 64 workers (48 men and 16 women) in these 
plants, and describes in detail three cases of asbestosis. 


PORTO RICO 

Departamento del Trabajo. Negociado de la Mujer y el Nijio en la Industria. 
Informes sobre las condiciones generales de la industria de trenes de lavado en Puerto 
Rico durante el afio fiscal 1933-34, y sobre la industria de la aguja en Puerto Rico 
en su aspecto del trabajo a domicilio y bazares, ano fiscal 1933-34. San Juan, 1935. 
56 pp. 

Contains the results of enquiries made into conditions of work in laundries 
and the clothes industry in Porto Rico, dealing in turn with home workers and 
factory workers, wages, sub-contracting, health conditions, etc. Some practical 
reforms are recommended with a view to improving economic and social conditions 
in the two industries. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Adan, Joaquin. Ginebra y la semana de 40 horas. Bilbao, Mayli, 1935. 59 pp. 


Alderfer, Evan Benner. Earnings of Skilled Workers in a Manufacturing Enter- 
prise 1878-1930. Industrial Research Department, Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. Research Studies, X XVII. Phila- 
delphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1935. x1 + 88 pp. $1.50. 

A study of wages in a particular textile undertaking in Philadelphia from the 
point of view of the actual earnings of the workers, labour turnover, the effect of 
mechanisation on earnings and employment, and the effect of business cycles on the 
variability and unsymmetric distribution of earnings. Special attention is devoted 
to such questions as regularity and duration of employment during the 50 years 
covered, the relation between age and earning capacity, and the occupational 
experience of certain long-service employees. 


American Federation of Labour. /teport of Proceedings of the Fifty- Fifth Annual 
Convention, held at Atlantic City, New Jersey, 7-19 October 1935. Washington. 


xxxI + 880 pp. 


Australian and New Zealand Society of International Law. Proceedings. 1. Cape- 
town, London, Melbourne, Edinburgh, Melbourne University Press, in association 
with Oxford University Press, 1935. xvi + 188 pp. 
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Contains the following among other interesting contributions: “ Separate 
Action by the British Dominions in Foreign Affairs’ (Sir W. Harrison Moore, 
“The British Dominions as Mandatories ’’ (The Hon. H. V. Evatt), and “ Australia 
and the International Labour Conventions *’ (K. H. BarLey). In the last-mentioned 
study, the author examines in turn the position of the Dominions in international 
law, the position of Parliament and the executive in respect of the Conventions, 
and the division of legislative powers between the Commonwealth and the States 
in regard to treaties. In conclusion, he expresses the opinion that Australia’s 
federal constitution would not appear to form an obstacle to the ratification of 
International Labour Conventions. 


Baltijas Statistiku Konference. X sesija. Conférence des statisticiens baltes. 
X session. Riga, 1935. 132 pp. 


Boer, K. de. Muaatschappelijke orde en het coéperatief beginsel. Rotterdam, 
Codperative Groothandelsvereniging De Handelskammer “ Haka”, 1935. 22 pp. 


Bouniatian, Mentor. Dépression, progrés technique et dévaluation. Paris, Librairie 
générale de droit et de jurisprudence, 1935. 121 pp. 16 frs. 

The three studies contained in this volume deal respectively with the causes 
of the economic depression, technical progress and unemployment, and devaluation 
due to the depression. The first two studies appeared in the International Labour 
Review (Vol. XXVII, No. 3, March 1933, pages 327-348, and Vol. XXX, No. 1, 
July 1934, pages 1-22). In the third, Mr. Bouniatian deprecates the devaluation 
of money as an “ ineflicacious, dangerous, disloyal and demoralising *’ instrument 
of economic policy. He is led to this conclusion by an examination of the effects 
of devaluation on the indebtedness of industry, prices, wages, and exports. 


Breit, Josef. Brandnot und Wirtschaftsicherung und Versicherung in Tirol. 
‘Tiroler Studien, Folge 4. Sozialwissenschaftliche Arbeitsgemeinschaft Innsbruck. 
Innsbruck, Tiroler Landes-Brandschaden-Versicherungsanstalt, 1934. 198 pp. 


Briigel, Dr. J. W. Fiinf Jahre Sozialpolitik, Sonderabdruck aus Nr. 4, Jhg. V., 
der Sozialen Revue. Prague, Lidova Knihtiskarna A. Némec A Spol., 1935. 41 pp. 

The author gives a summary of the principal social measures taken by the 
Czechoslovak Government during the last five years, particularly in connection 
with unemployment, labour legislation, labour protection, social insurance, arbi- 
tration, ete. He reaches the conclusion that, despite the gravity of the economic 
depression, social standards in Czechoslovakia have not been lowered but, on the 
contrary, have appreciably improved. 


Buhle, R. Das Erléschen und Wiederaufleben der Anwarischaft in der Invaliden- 
versicherung. Stuttgart, Boorberg, 1935. 34 pp. 

General survey of the provisions in German law relating to the maintenance, 
in connection with workers’ invalidity, old-age and widows’ and orphans’ insurance. 
of rights in course of acquisition and the revival of these rights after they have 
been allowed to lapse. This is one of the most complicated points in German social 
insurance law. ‘The author has not confined himself to citing and explaining the 
provisions of the social insurance code, but has added, in connection with each one, 
a number of decisions by the competent authorities with an indication of their 
source. The analysis also covers the legal effects of the stipulations bearing on this 
subject contained in international treaties concluded between Germany and the 
Free City of Danzig, Yugoslavia, Austria, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. 


Christophe, Léon. (In collaboration with the Bureau D’ETUDES SOCIALES.) 
Les classes moyennes et Vemployé. Namur, Centrale nationale des employés, 1935. 
28 pp. 2 trs. 


Collective Bargaining. Compiled by Julia E. Jounson. The Reference Shelf, 
Vol. X, No. 1. New York, H. W. Wilson, 1935. 261 pp. 
Sets out the arguments for and against occupational organisation, company 
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unions, collective agreements, etc., with particular reference to the legislation 
on economic recovery in the United States. 


Comité des forges de France. Annuaire 1935-1936. Paris. 351 pp. 


Confédération générale des syndicats chrétiens. Mémoire présenté par le Bureau 
de la Confédération des syndicats chréetiens sur Vangoissant probléme du chémage. 
Brussels, 1935. 61 pp. 

An interesting study on the working of the unemployment insurance system 
in Belgium, with replies to certain criticisms made by Senator Ingenbleek. 


Czech, Dr. Ludwig. Exposé des Ministers fiir offentliches Gesundheitswesen 
und kérperliche Erziehung im Gesundheitsausschusse des Abgeordnetenhauses am 
28. November 1935. Prague. 47 pp., typescript. 

Statement of the Czechoslovak Minister for Public Health before the Hygiene 
Committee of the Chamber of Deputies. Special mention may be made of the 
passages concerning the proposed creation of a factory medical inspectorate to 
deal with occupational diseases, and the institution of clinical courses on occupa- 
tional diseases in the universities. 


Danysz, E. S. Contribution a l'étude des foriunes privées duprés les déclarations 
de succession. Ministére du Travail. Bulletin de la Statistique générale de la France 
et du Service d’observation des prix. Vol. XXIV. No. I. October-December 1934. 

aris. Pp. 111-171. 


—— Contribution a l'étude des fortunes privées @aprés les déclaralions de sue- 
cession. Mémoire présenté devant l'Institut de Statistique de ! Université de Paris. 
Nancy, Paris, Strasbourg, Berger-Levrault, 1935. 34 pp. 

These two pamphlets contain an interesting study of the amount of private 
wealth in France, based on the statistics of succession duties. For this purpose, 
a classification of successions both according to amount and to the age and sex 
of the deceased was necessary, and a special sample investigation in Paris and 
the department of La Manche enabled the author to make his calculations and to 
compile the “ multipler*’ by which the total wealth can be estimated from the 
annual amounts declared on the occasion of death. 


Dersch, Dr. Hermann, and Volkmar, Dr. Erich. Arbeiisgerichtsgesetz in der 
Fassung des Gesetzes vom 10. April 1934. Mannheim, Berlin, Leipzig, Deutsches 
Druck- u. Verlagshaus, 1934. 614 pp. 18 marks. 

This commentary on the German Act on labour courts, which first appeared 
in 1927 when the Act was promulgated, has been completely revised by the authors 
since the changes introduced in German social legislation and procedure in civil 
law. 


Deutsche Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Volksgesundheit. = er fubericuldse Invalide. 
Prague. 67 pp. 5 koruny. 

A collection of studies by different authorities on tuberculosis. Special mention 
may be made of those dealing with invalidity due to tuberculosis considered from 
the medical standpoint (Dr. H. Adler), and incapacity to work and invalidity 
due to tuberculosis considered in relation to social insurance (Dr. Nitzsche). 


Deutsches Genossenschaftsverband. Jahrbuch des Deutschen Genossenschafts- 
verbandes e. V. fiir 1934. XNXVI. Jahrgang. (74 . Folge des Jahresberichts). 
Berlin, 1935. 140 + xLvul pp., tables. 


Fauquet, Dr. G. Le secteur coopératif. Essai sur la place de CVhomme dans les 
institutions coopératives et sur la place de celles-ci dans l'économie. Pretace by Louis 
DE BrouckéreE. Brussels, Les propagateurs de la coopération. 97 pp. 

Though this book has only recently appeared, it is already in its second edition 
in French, and editions in German, Spanish, Polish and Serbian are being prepared. 
The work presents in a concise form the sum of the observations, knowledge 
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and reflections of a man who, for nearly fifteen years, was particularly well placed 
to study the different forms of the co-operative movement, and to whom his varied 
experience opened up views beyond the range of direct observation. The title of 
the book corresponds to the “simplified schema ’’ that the author makes of the 
“mixed economies’? of the present day, in which he distinguishes the public 
sector, the capitalist sector, the private sector (including the innumerable non- 
capitalist units of domestic, peasant and handicraft economy), and the co-operative 
sector (comprising every form of co-operation and representing the organised 
part of the private sector). But it is no doubt in the sub-title that the author 
reveals his real intention, which is to define the place of man in co-operative insti- 
tutions and the place of those institutions in national economy ; that is to say : 
(1) to establish by a careful analysis the necessary distinctions between “ service 
undertakings’ and “ gainful undertakings *’ (finding in this analysis not only 
an occasion to study more exhaustively the theory of co-operation, but also rules 
of management and a theory of “ co-operative income ”’) ; (2) to define the special 
features of the co-operative undertaking as distinct from all other “ service under- 
takings ’’ ; (3) to make in the economic process the new and fruitful distinction 
between the initial and final phases on the one hand, and their “ central zone ”” 
on the other, and to demonstrate thereby the fundamental difference between 
“co-operative integrations’? and “capitalist integrations’’; (4) to show that 
in the co-operative association “community action is conditioned by and has 
for aim autonomy and personal independence ’’, and that in the problem of the 
relations between the individual and the social group “ what constitutes the special 
contribution of co-operation is that it joins in a reciprocal relation the individual 
and the community, both on the economic and the moral planes” ; (5) finally 
in a chapter devoted to State intervention and co-operation, to give “a picture 
of the general economy in which State-controlled organisation and co-operative 
organisation, having developed and advanced each towards the other, meet 
and unite’. Each chapter of this book, even the one which presents statistical 
data in an ingenious grouping, opens up avenues either towards more precise, 
comprehensive, or wider conceptions, or towards formulae of action. 


Forret, Georges. Le monde aveugle. L’évolution de la crise a la portée de tous. 
Paris, Editions O. E. T. 270 pp. 10 frs. 


Friedemann, Olga. Wege in den hauswirtschaftlichen Beruf. Konigsberg, Sturm- 
verlag. 158 pp., graphs. 

Survey of the development and present situation of training in domestic eco- 
nomy in Germany. 


Galan Marco, Francisco. Mision del medico en la prevencion de accidentes de 
una factoria industrial. Conferencia leida en el Instituto médico Valenciano el 


1 de Marzo de 1935. 53 pp. 


Gansterer, Rudolf. Bildungsarbeit an Erwerbslosen Jugendlichen. Das Bil- 
dungswerk “ Jugend in Not’’. Foreword by Anton Kimmi. Vienna, Verlag der 
Zeitschrift : “ Lehrlings-, Jugend- und Berufs-Fiirsorge’’. 48 pp. 

The Austrian association “ Jugend in Not ’’, which, during the past six years, 
has given material and moral assistance to the young unemployed, has lately 
undertaken educational work in their favour. Mr. Gansterer’s pamphlet contains 
interesting material on the organisation and the experiments made during the first 
year of these educational activities. 


Garcia Tellez, Ignacio. Socializacién de la cultura. Mexico, La Impresora, 
1935. 252 pp. 


Goldbloom, Maurice and others. Sirikes under the New Deal. New York, League 
for Industrial Democracy. 72 pp. 


Gortvay, Dr. Gyérgy. 4 Népegészségiigyi Muzeum munkdja. Budapest, 1935. 
128 pp., illustr. 
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An account of the work of the Public Health Museum of Budapest with notes 
on the collections it contains. 


Grdjic, Dr. Gojko. Rationalisierung, Arbeitslosigkeit und Arbeitszeitverkiirzung. 
Berlin, Carl Heymann, 1935. 102 pp. 

The author considers the question whether rationalisation leads to unemploy- 
ment and reaches the conclusion that, in contrast to a false rationalisation, a 
well-planned rationalisation does not involve lasting unemployment. The remedy 
for unemployment caused by a false rationalisation does not lie in a reduction 
of hours of work, but in well-planned rationalisation. 


Hanefeld, Dr. Kurt. Geschichte des deutschen Ndhrstandes. Leipzig, Bernhard 
Franke, 1935. xu + 514 pp., tables. 

A study of the development of agrarian systems in Germany from the earliest 
times down to the present day. The author distinguishes three principal phases 
inthe history of the German peasant, characterised respectively by the collective 
economy of the communes, the feudal system, and the dependence on markets. 
From January 1933 onwards, a fourth period opened in the life of the peasants 
the period of organic interdependence, characterised by the integral organisation 
of all agriculturists without distinction of any kind as regards their material or 
social position. The Act of 30 January 1933 revived the agricultural “ State ”’ 
and, according to the author, will have as a consequence the comprehensive recon- 
struction of German agriculture and the restoration of the balance between agri- 
culture and industry, which, during recent years, has played a predominating 
part in German national economy. The work contains many interesting data 
on the policy of agricultural protectionism in Germany during the great crises 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. It also examines the influence of indus- 
trialisation on the development of German agriculture. 


Hersey, Dr. Rexford B. Scele und Gefiihl des Arbeiters. Psychologie der Men- 
schenfiihrung. Mit einem Geleitwort von Dr. Robert Ley. Leipzig, Konkordia- 
Verlag, 1935. x1 + 171 pp. 

This study of the relation between the emotional state of the worker and his 
or her behaviour at work is a sequel to a book published by the author in the United 
States in 1932 (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X XVI, No. 4, October 1932, 
page 606). It sets out the results of observations made in the United States and 
in Germany. The author considers primarily the existence and effects of emotion 
on working activity, and in particular the environmental and personal factors 
which are essential to “ contentment ’”’. 


Hewett, Nora. Towards Better Things. The Story of the 1.L.0. Preface by John 
Hitton, M.A. London, Longmans, Green 1936. 128 pp. 2s. 6d. 

The author clearly has a single purpose in view : to tell a “ story ’’ in such plain 
and homely language that young and old alike can read it without effort and find 
both pleasure and instruction in the reading of it. The International Labour 
Organisation has already formed the subject of a number of works sufficient to fill 
a big bookshelf, but this little book is unlike any of them. It is not a historical 
record, a scientific thesis, or a juristical treatise. It is a simple, straightforward, 
“ popular ’’ narrative of how and why the International Labour Office came into 
being, how it works, and what it has done. All the essential facts are presented 
accurately, but in a style which is easy and conversational. Where the author 
finds it impossible to avoid the use of a formal, official term (e.g., Congress, Conven- 
tion, ratify), she is careful to give a definition or a paraphrase in more colloquial 
words. As Professor John HILTON says in a preface to the book, the story told by 
the author is “ as good as a novel”’ and better, because “ it is true ’’. 


Hoffman, Hildegard. Landwirtschaft und Industrie in Wiirttemberg insbesondere 
im Industrie gebiet der Schwibischen Alb. Zum Wirtschaftlichen Schicksal Europas. 
II. Teil: Arbeiten zur Deutschen Problematik. Uerausgegeben von Carl Bring- 
MANN. 2. Heft. Berlin, Junker und Diinnhaupt, 1935. vu + 168 pp., map. 
9 marks. 
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Study of economic conditions in the south-western districts of Germany. 
The author reaches the conclusion that although industry is well developed in 
these districts, equilibrium between agriculture and industry has been maintained. 
The number of very small farms, not bigger than two hectares, is remarkable. 
The density of population and the density of agricultural undertakings are also 
greater in the south-western than in other districts of Germany. Thanks to the 
considerable number of small farms and their density, there exist great possibi- 
lities of decentralisation for industry, through the creation of groups of small 
workshops which can gradually take the place of big industrial centres. 


Instytut Gospodarstwa Spolecznego. Institut d’économie sociale. Pamietniki 
Chlopéw, Nr. 1-51. Mémoire des paysans, Nos. 1-51. Warsaw, 1935. xt1 + 714 pp. 

The Institute of Social Economy of Warsaw, with a view to ascertaining the 
living conditions of Polish peasants during the economic depression, organised in 
the autumn of 1933 an enquiry which took the form of a competition among the 
peasants themselves, and also had recourse to the agricultural Press and educa- 
tional organisations working in rural areas. The present work, which is published 
under the title “ Peasants’ Memoirs ’’, reproduces the 51 replies considered to 
be the best among the 498 received by the Institute. These “ Memoirs ’’, while 
not supplying a complete and final source of information concerning the agricul- 
tural crisis in Poland, nevertheless reveal the psychological state of the peasants 
in the face of a most difficult economie situation. 


Instytut Oswiaty Pracowniczej. Institut de l’instruction des travailleurs intel- 
lectuels. Lutte contre le chémage des travailleurs intellectuels en Pologne. Warsaw, 
1936. 87 pp. 

This volume was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol LVI, 
No. 9, 2 December 1935, pages 346-348. 


Jewish Agency for Palestine. Central Bureau for the Settlement of German 
Jews. Report to the Nineteenth Zionist Congress and to the Fourth Council of the 
Jewish Agency in Lucerne. London, 1935. 90 + 7 pp., illustr. 6d. 

This report gives full statistical and other information on the immigration 
and settlement of German Jews in Palestine. 


Karrer, Dr. Hans. Eigenari und systematische Stellung des abhiingigen Arbeits- 
verhdlinisses im schweizerischen und deutschen Recht. Ziircher Beitriige zur Rechts- 
wissenschaft. Herausgegeben von A. EGGer, F. FLEINER und E. Harrer. Neue 
Folge, Heft 43. Aarau, H. R. Sauerlinder, 1935. x11 + 164 pp. 

The author attempts to build up a legal theory of the contract of employment 
based on Swiss law and on German law as it had developed prior to 1938. After 
a critical review of the principal current doctrines, he seeks to define labour rela- 
tions by association with the notion of the economic and technical dependence 
of the worker. In his opinion, the law of labour relations should be based, on the 
one hand, on the relations between classes, which make for differences between 
the employer and the worker and, on the other hand, on the relations which unite 
them within the undertaking. 


Kovrig, B. Grundsétze der Kapitalanlagepolitik in der Alters- und Invaliden- 
versicherung. Sonderabdruck aus der Zeitschrift Le Assicurazioni sociali, Jahrgang 
XI-Juli-August 1935, N. 4. Rome, Instituto Nazionale Fascista della Previdenza 
Sociale. 38 pp. 

Professor Kovrig, Director of the Hungarian National Social Insurance Insti- 
tute at Budapest, studies the problem of the investment of social insurance funds. 
He emphasises the necessity of observing three principles : security, yield, and 
liquidity, while not exaggerating the importance of the third. He warns the reader 
against the risk of monetary devaluation, recalls the dangers of hoarding money 
by means of banking accounts, and advocates the early investment of social insur- 
ance funds in rentable buildings. He considers that, for social, ethical and economic 
reasons, social insurance funds should be used for building in preference to buying 
houses. Mr. Kovrig’s study contains much information on the investment of social 
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insurance funds in several European countries, including Germany, Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Czechoslovakia. 


Landokonomiske Drifisbureau. Undersogelser over Landbrugets Driftsforhold. 
XVIII. Regnskabsresultater fra danske Landbrug i Aaret 1933-34. Copenhagen. 
1935. 180 pp. 


Laupheimer, Gertrud and Hégel-Wertenson, Marie. Die JV orstddtische Klein- 
seidlung in der Mark Brandenburg und in der Grenzmark. Deutsches Forschungs- 
institut fiir Agrar- und Siedlungswesen, Abteilung Berlin. Berlin, 1935. 73 pp., 
appendix 25 pp. 

Study on suburban colonisation as a means of helping the unemployed during 
periods of economic depression. The authors discuss the possibilities of this form 
of colonisation, and the economic, financial, and technical difliculties which it 
encounters, and give some interesting estimates of the yield and the possibilities 
of income from plots situated in suburban districts of Brandenburg and the eastern 
provinces of Germany. 


Lejeune, Jules. Les méthodes de construction des index-numbers. Bibliotheque de 
I’Ecole supérieure de sciences commerciales et économiques de l'Université de 
Liége. Vol. XI. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1935. 254 pp. 

After defining the object of index-numbers of prices and the uses to which 
they can be put, the author recalls briefly the principal types of indexes : simple 
indexes and weighted indexes, average of ratios, ratio of averages, and the aggregate 
method. He dwells on the question of the dispersion and the distribution of prices, 
and defines the distinction to be made between wholesale and retail prices. He 
then makes a systematic study of the choice of the base period, the choice of com- 
modities to be included, modes and place in the observation of prices, the different 
types of average that can be employed, and the different formulae used in weighting 
and their respective characteristics. The work ends with a study of the correlation 
between the Belgian indexes of retail prices and cost of living. 

This work is the most complete treatise in French which has been published 
until now on the question of the construction of index numbers of prices. In his 
analysis the author takes into account and frequently cites the opinion of the most 
eminent French and English statisticians ; the reader thus obtains valuable insight 
into the scientific thought of the day regarding these problems. Most welcome 
to the reader who is unfamiliar with the English language will be the substantial 
summary in French given of the well-known work of Professor Irving FisHer, 
The Making of Index Numbers, and of its influence in competent circles. A copious 
bibliography of works in French and English is annexed ; it is, however, surprising 
to note that the publications of the International Labour Office on the questions 
covered find no place in it. 


Leriche, E., Le Marchand, G. and Boucher, Dr. M. Questions controversées a 
propos des assurances sociales. Lyons, Editions de la Chronique sociale de France. 
55 pp. 3 frs. 

The application of the French Social Insurance Act of 30 April 1930 has given 
rise to recriminations and criticisms. Messrs. E. Leriche and Le Marchand and 
Dr. M. Boucher, who are connected in different capacities with an important social 
insurance fund, the first as director, the second as technical director of the capita- 
lisation services, and the third as chief of the medical services, attempt to form 
an unbiassed opinion on what is well founded in the complaints levelled against 
the present legislation. They defend the principle and the fundamental bases of the 
Act, which, despite the difficulties attaching to its application, due in a large measure 
to the economic depression, have withstood the assaults of the critics. Nevertheless, 
the authors do not consider negligible the imperfections of either the Act or the 
administrative services entrusted with its application, and they bring into pro- 
minence with great vigour the different points which call for amendment. Before 
examining and appraising the proposed reforms which were under consideration 
at the time the pamphlet was published, they sum up the results of the applica- 
tion of the Act of 30 April 1930. Then, seeking to determine in what measure the 
proposed reforms would fill the gaps and remedy the defects observed, they con- 
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clude in favour of the maintenance of the system of capitalisation, of the free choice 
by the insured person of the social insurance fund, and of the present organisation 
of the medical service. With regard to the last point, however, Dr. Maurice Boucher, 
the author of this part of the pamphlet, considers that certain changes, if not in the 
regulations, at least in the relations between funds and doctors, are indispensable 
in order to ensure their effective collaboration. 


Lescaze, Julien. Corporation et Etat. Bibliothéque corporative, publiée sous les 
auspices de ’Union corporative suisse. Neuchatel, Paris, Victor Attinger. 161 pp. 
2.50 frs. 

Mr. Lescaze, President of the Swiss Corporative Union, aims more particularly 
at defining the place of the Swiss corporative movement among the different 
tendencies manifested throughout the world towards a systematised organisation 
of occupations for economic and social ends. After summarising the history of the 
modern corporative movement which appeared in the first volume of the series 
to which the present work belongs (La corporation en Suisse, by Raymond 
DEvVRIENT, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XX XI, No. 5, May 1935, pp. 775- 
776), he analyses the Italian, Austrian and Portuguese corporative legislations, 
and also the Spanish legislation, which had only a short existence. He then gives 
some indications regarding legislative provisions in other countries, in which he 
sees the promise of more thorough reforms leading sooner or later to the realisation 
of the corporative ideal. In the second part of the book he gives a complete history 
of the attempts made in Switzerland during recent years to introduce the principle 
of corporative organisation into the Federal Constitution. These projects aimed 
either at a complete reform of the Constitution or at amending paragraphs 31 
and 34: the Gelpke, Schneider and Berthoud proposals in 1931, the Yoss and 
Amstaldern motions in 1933, the Bolle project on chambers of trades, and the 
Schirmer or St. Gall project. In conclusion, Mr. Lescaze gives an outline of the 
corporative organisation he advocates for Switzerland : organisation of trades by 
corporations, remaining faithful to the principles of the free trade union within 
the organised corporation, and grouping into local, regional and national federa- 
tions ; in all these gradations, legal recognition and assignment of functions in the 
economic and social spheres, with control, according to the case, by either the can- 
tonal or the Federal authorities. In each canton delegates of corporations would 
form a trades council. On the Federal plane they would form a National Economic 
Council. A magistrature for labour matters would complete this organisation. 


Lupkovies, Dr. Gyérgy. A Nemzetek Szivetsége és a Nemzetézi Egyezmények 
Nemzetkézi Jogi Tanulmany. Budapest, 1935. 192 pp. 

Study of the role of the League of Nations in the field of international conven- 
tions, including a close examination of the form of conventions concluded under 
the auspices of the League. A special chapter deals with the question of Interna- 
tional Labour Conventions. 


Lux, Albert-Sebastian. Die Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir offentliche Arbeiten A.-G. 
(Oeffa). Tnaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde einer Hohen 
Wirtschafts- und Sozialwissenschaftlichen Fakultaét der Universitat K6ln. Coblenz, 
Krabbensche Buchdruckerei, 1935. x + 81 pp. 


Mehr, Ilse. Die Kritik an der Sozialversicherung in der Nachkriegszeit. Inaugural- 
Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde der Wirtschafts- und Sozialwissen- 
schaftlichen Fakultit der Universitat KélIn. Wiirzburg, Richard Mayr, 1934. 63 pp. 

This thesis for doctorate is a short and instructive summary of the criticisms 
levelled against the German system of social insurance. In the first part, the author 
describes the chief proposals which have been made with a view to modifying the 
very nature of the system and the present administrative methods (substitution 
of a national system of social insurance for the present system, conceptions opposed 
to administrative autonomy, abolition of the present system of social insurance 
and substitution of a system of compulsory saving). ‘The second part concerns 
financial questions (importance of the cost of social insurance for the national 
economy, effects of the cost on the level of wages and prices, investment policy of 
social insurance institutions). The third part discusses the situation of the medical 
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staff, a problem specially related to sickness insurance, while the fourth considers 
the moral effects of social insurance on the insured population. Finally, the author 
advocates a reform of the social insurance system on an occupational basis. 


Miraldi, Giovanni. Suwull’ applicabilita dell’ assicurazione-infortuni ai fanciulli 
assunti al lavoro “ contra legem”’. Rome, Edizioni del “ Diritto del Lavoro *’, 1935. 
21 pp. 


Moszkowska, Dr. Natalie. Zur Kritik moderner Krisentheorien. Prague, “ Die 
neue Weltbuhne ”’, 1935, 109 pp. 

Critical analysis of the principal theories of economic depressions, followed by 
considerations on the Marxist theory of under-consumption among the wage-earning 
class as a determining factor in economic cycles and in the decline of capitalism. 


Mukhtar, Ahmad. Trade Unionism and Labour Disputes in India. Foreword 
by J. F. Gennrnes, C.B.E. Bombay, London, New York, Toronto, Longmans 
Green, 1935. vu + 251 pp. Rs. 6. 

After setting out the main features of industrial disputes in India from 1884 
to 1933, the author describes the laws affecting trade unions. An account of the 
provisions for investigation and settlement of disputes follows, and the history 
of the Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association is cited as an example of sane trade 
unionism. The co-ordination of the trade union movement, and the role of mediation 
and conciliation are dealt with, and a comparison is made of industria! unionism 
and craft unionism. The appendix includes the texts of the Indian Trade Unions 
Act, 1926, the Trade Disputes Act, 1929, and the Bombay Trade Disputes Concilia- 
tion Act, 1934. 


National Committee on Prisons and Prison Labour. Committee to Promote the 
State Use Prison System. Prison Workers under the NRA. Report of a Meeting 
held in New York City, 28 February 1935. New York, 1935. 15 pp. 

Report of a meeting held to discuss the general adoption in the United States 
of the so-called State use system, under which the products of prison industries 
are not sold on the public market but consumed in Government institutions and 
departments. Representatives of Government institutions, consumers’ organisa- 
tions, industry and labour took part in the discussion and supported the Com- 
mittee’s suggestions. 


National Employers’ Mutual General Insurance Association. Reducing Danger 
from Circular Saws. London. 16 pp., illustr. 3d. 


Ostojic, Despot. Nase radnicko i namestenicko zakonodavstvo. Belgrade, “ Ekono- 
misko-Finansijski zivot *’, 1934. 153 pp. 

A precise and methodical exposition of social legislation in Yugoslavia, in which 
the following subjects are dealt with : the legal protection of workers and salaried 
employees in private undertakings, the organisation of factory inspection, social 
insurance, employment exchanges, the regulation of migration, and international 
conventions and agreements concluded between Yugoslavia and other countries 
with a view to the settlement of different social questions. 


Pépy, André. L’orientation de la jurisprudence en matiére d’assurances sociales. 
Congrés de l'Union nationale des caisses primaires, professionnelles et interpro- 
fessionnelles. Paris, 19-21 octobre 1934. Angouléme, Imprimerie Coquemard, 
1934. 47 pp. 


Philippovich, Dr. Stephan. Arbeitsrecht im Bergbau. Von den alten Bergordnungen 
zum modernen Sozialrecht Oesterreichs. ‘Tiroler Studien, Heft 10. Herausgeber 
Dr. F. Utmer. Innsbruck, Sozialwissenschaftlichen Arbeitsgemeinschaft, 1935. 
vil + 186 pp. 

The author considers the past development of Austrian social legislation relating 
to the mining industry (in which, more than in any other branch of industry, social 
ideas have always aroused keen interest), examining in turn the different aspects 
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of the contract of employment, labour protection, workers’ representation, the 
settlement of collective labour disputes, and social assistance. It is interesting 
to note, by a comparison with the legislation of the present day, in what measure 
and in what manner an endeavour has been made to put into practice certain social 
principles which were embodied in the texts of the laws of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. 


Pillonel, A. Le contréle de la rentabilité des entreprises par les méthodes graphiques. 
Comité national belge de ’Organisation scientifique. Publication No. 13. Brussels, 
1935. 16 pp. 8 frs. 

The graphic method of studying the returns of undertakings, and especially 
of new establishments, described in this pamphlet, enables the consequences of their 
reduced working to be foreseen in good time. It helps to determine the critical 
point below which production cannot be reduced without involving work at a 
loss. Such a method is clearly one of first importance for the maintenance of both 
the stability of the undertaking and the employment of the staff. 


Pro Juventute. Schweizerisches Jahrbuch der Jugendhilfe 1935. Annuaire 
suisse pour la protection de la jeunesse. Annuario svizzero per la protezione della 
gioventu, 1933-1934. Edited by Dr. Emma STEIGER. Tome XV. XV. Band. Zurich, 
1935. 200 pp., illustr. 

The aim of this book is to give an objective account of the protection of children 
and young persons in Switzerland, considered under its many aspects. It contains 
a number of articles dealing in particular with the effects of the economic depression 
on the protection of young persons, official and private protection, protection of 
mothers, infants, young children, children of school age and children having left 
school, legislation and legal practice concerning the protection of young persons, 
etc. The book ends with a bibliography and statistics relating to the juvenile 
population in the Swiss cantons in 1930, the population of Switzerland according 
to sex and occupation in 1930, and the movement of the population between 1915 
and 1933. 


Robson, William A. Industrial Law. Reprinted from The Law Quarterly Review, 
No. CCI, January 1935. Pp. 195-210. 

The author describes the development of industrial law in Great Britain during 
the last fifty years. He reviews the common law of master and servant, workmen’s 
compensation, protective legislation (health, safety, hours, wages), the law relating 
to trade unions, social insurance, and arbitration and conciliation. He reaches the 
conclusion that considerable improvements and innovations have been made in 
connection with social insurance, minimum wage legislation, and workmen’s 
compensation, but no progress is traceable in the Factory Acts and similar protec- 
tive statutes, trade union law, and the common law of master and servant. 


Sandoval, José Enrique de. Indice cronologio de la legislacién social cubana. 
Commentarios. Havana, Rambla Bouza, 1935. 39 pp. 40 centavos. 


Sauvy, Alfred. Le chémage chronique, ses causes et ses remédes. Essai de revision 
de quelques interprétations courantes. Reprinted from the Revue d’économie poli- 
tique, September-October 1935. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1935. 34 pp. 


Scheins, Friedrich. Dice volkswirtschaftliche Bedeutung der Arbeitsdienstpflicht. 
Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde der Wirtschafts- und 
Sozialwissenschaftlichen Fakultit der Universitat K6ln. Cologne, Georg Zim- 
mermann, 1935. 65 pp. 


Schulz, Marcel. (a) La femme fonctionnaire. 46 pp. 5 frs. (b) La femme dans 
les professions libérales et les carriéres sociales. 46 pp. 5 frs. (c) La femme dans les 
professions industrielles et commerciales. 55 pp. 5 frs. Annuaire du Musée social. 
Guides et documents. Paris, Musée social, 1935. 

These three pamphlets contain the results of an enquiry into careers open to 
women. The first reviews employment in public offices, libraries, etc., and public 
education. The second deals with the liberal professions (women as lawyers, 
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solicitors’ and attorneys’ clerks, journalists, doctors, surgeon-dentists, midwives) 
and social work (women factory inspectors, nurses, factory welfare superintend- 
ents, social workers). The third relates to industrial work (women as agronomical, 
agricultural and chemical engineers, assistant-chemists and assistant-bacteriolo- 
gists, women in the hotel industry, women architects, decorators, urban surveyors, 
women in the applied arts) and commercial careers (women assistants in book- 
shops, chemists’ and herbalists’ shops, millinery, dressmaking, as shop assistants 
and bank clerks, saleswomen, shorthand-typists, stenot ypists). 


Schiipbach, Gertrud. /lohmaed. Enquéte sur la situation de deux cents méres 
et de leurs enfants illégitimes. Reprinted from the Revue suisse @hygiene, 1935. 
Zurich, Orell Fiissli. 36 pp. 

Report of an enquiry concerning some 200 illegitimate births, based on data 
supplied by a Swiss welfare institution near Thun. The author advocates the 
institution of a system of maternity insurance for all married and unmarried 
women, homes for unmarried mothers, infant welfare centres and créches. 


Snissaert, Victor. Le service de l'entretien général dans Vusine moderne, Comité 
national belge de l’organisation scientifique. Publication No. 12. Brussels, 1935. 
11 pp., illustr. 5 frs. 

The author describes how the Bell Telephone Manufacturing Company at 
Antwerp has united in a special service the organisation of which he explains 
in detail — all the functions connected with the upkeep of the factory, i.e. pro- 
duction and distribution of steam and electrical power, new buildings and repairs 
to buildings, installation of workrooms and managerial offices, distribution of 
gas, water and compressed air, heating of premises, upkeep and cleaning, sanitary 
arrangements, application of rules in workrooms, safety of workers, protection 
against fire, etc. The activities of the service, which is in close relation with pro- 
duction in the factory, ensure continually the smooth and steady working of the 
undertaking. The effects of this collaboration on industrial relations and working 
conditions in the plant are remarkable. 


Sottilaro. Rosario. Jl problema della razionalizzazione in Regime corporativo. 
Reprinted from Politica sociale, November-December 1934. Rome. 7 pp. 

By rationalisation the author of this essay understands mechanisation only, 
and he makes no attempt to consider the special characteristics of scientific man- 
agement, although there are references to Taylor here and there. 

His thesis is that from the economic, as from the social, standpoint there is 
a critical point in the process of rationalisation, i.e. mechanisation beyond which 
it has harmful effects. It must therefore be disciplined and controlled, a task for 
which the corporative Fascist State is eminently designed and fitted. It is for 
the State to see that increasing the efficiency of industry does not mean diminish- 
ing the efficiency of the race, and hence the economic productivity of the nation. 
The workers know from the physical effects on themselves that when the new 
mechanised system of work is carried to excess, they have to do more work even 
if their actual hours are shorter. 


South African Institute for Medical Research. Annual Report for the Year 1934. 
Johannesburg, 1935. 92 pp., illustr. 

Special mention may be made of the part of this report relating to the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Hygiene. The studies made by the Department deal more 
especially with the analysis of the following dusts : crushed rock, dust in suspension 
in mine air, dust recovered from the lungs of deceased miners. Among other results, 
the researches made it clear that in cases of simple silicosis there was a relation 
between the quantity of dust accumulated in the lung and the amount of fibrosis, 
without, however, there being a relationship between the amount of dust retained 
in the lung and the duration of exposure. 


Stegemann, C.W. Dic Papierherstellung der Vercinigten Banizener Papier- 
Jabriken. Musterbetriebe deutscher Wirtschaft. Band 5. Leipzig, J.J. Arnd, 
1934. 54 pp., illustr. 
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This account of a famous paper factory in Saxony, dating back to 1443, will 
be of interest to anyone seeking information on the manufacture of paper. Among 
the numerous illustrations, mention may be made of those showing the tastefully 
arranged recreation rooms and open-air resting accommodation provided for men 
and women workers. 


Syndykat emigracyjn. Sprawozdanie = dzialalnosci w latach 1930-1935. Warsaw, 
1935. 11 pp., tables, diagram. 

This report was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LVII, 
No. 4, 27 January 1936, pages 108-109. 


Tandler, Dr. Julius and Kraus, Dr. Siegfried. Die Sozialbilanz der Alkoholiker- 
familie. Eine sozialmedizinische und sozialpsychologische Untersuchung. Vienna, 
Gerold, 1936. 67 pp. 

In this study on the social aspects of alcoholism, some pages deal with labour 
problems (capacity to work, unemployment, and conditions of work). 


The Master Printers Annual and Typographical Year Boob 1935. Edited 
by R. A. AusteN-Le1GH. London, Spottiswoode Ballantyne. 607 + 42 pp. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. Report of the Proceedings of the Fifty- 
First Annual Convention held at the City of Halifax, Nova Scotia, 16 to 20 September 
(inclusive) 1935. 196 pp. 


Turner, L. H. Dictionary of Careers. London, Pitman, 1935. x1 + 108 pp. 


Tusinschi, Constantin D. L’organisation des corporations professionnelles en 
Autriche. Cernauti, Glasul Bucovinei, 1936. 30 pp. 


Vincent, Jean. La dissolution du contrat du travail. Eiude comparative du droit 
allemand et du droit frangais. Preface by Paul Rousier. Bibliothéque de l'Institut 
de droit comparé de Lyon. Série centrale. Publiée sous la direction de Edouard 
LAMBERT. Tome 36. Paris, Librairie générale de droit et de jurisprudence, 1935. 
xxx + 708 pp. 60 frs. 

The author makes a close study of German and French law on the termination 
of the contract of employment as it results from legislation, legal practice and 
theory. In the first part, concerning the German law, he examines general ques- 
tions relating to the contract of employment and the different ways in which it may 
be terminated, regular and irregular denouncement, cases of invalid denouncement, 
and the right of contesting dismissal. In an appendix to the first part he expounds 
the principles of labour legislation under the National-Socialist system. Following 
the same plan, the author examines, in the second part, French labour law— 
the contract of employment, its normal or abnormal termination, and the compen- 
sation payable in cases of breach of contract. Appendices contain a translation 
in French of the texts of the principal German Acts relating to the subject. In 
a concluding chapter the author points out, in regard to the problems studied, 
the similarities and divergences in the two legal systems. In his opinion, questions 
of labour law appear to have been studied with greater care and more from the 
juridical standpoint in Germany than in France, while French labour law has 
developed more freely and spontaneously. 


Vocational Schools of Great Britain. Directory of Municipal Training Schools 
and Colleges, Universities, Proprietary Vocational Schools, etc., 1935. London, 
Shepherd and Hosking, 1935. 300 pp. 


Wiener Siedlungsgesellschaft. Austria is helping her Unemployed to help them- 
selves. Osterreich hilft seinen Arbeitslosen sich selbst zu helfen. Die Randsiedlungs- 
aktionen der Bundesregierung und der Stadt Wien. Vienna. 32 pp., illustr. 

This pamphlet traces the efforts made since 1932 in Austria, and particularly 
by the municipal authorities of Vienna, to provide the unemployed with supple- 
mentary resources by facilitating their return to the land through suburban colo- 
nisation schemes. 
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Wlocevski, Stéphane. L’installation des Italiens en France. Preface by C. 
Bovuctt. Publications du Centre de documentation sociale. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1934. 97 pp. 

Detailed study, including a copious bibliography, on the demographic, economic, 
and social aspects of Italian immigration into France, based on the examination 
of a large number of statistical and other documents and the results of enquiries 
carried out by the author in the southern departments of France in 1931 and 1933. 
Mr. Wlocevski considers Italian immigration into France from the historical, 
geographical and political standpoints, and from that of agricultural colonisation. 
With regard to the occupational distribution of immigrants, he notes that “ Italian 
immigrants represent only 2.2 per cent of the working population of France, 
but occupy numerically a much more important place in certain occupational 
groups and, within these groups, in certain occupations ’’. Without under-estimat- 
ing the very satisfactory results of Italian immigration and colonisation in France, 
due to the aptitudes of the immigrants, and recognising that “ in letting foreigners 
into the country in order to supplement the efforts of her own population, France 
owes it as a duty to herself to consider them as her future nationals and to treat 
them accordingly’’, the author does not dissimulate some apprehensions pertaining 
to what he calls “ over-saturation ’’ and mass local concentrations. He advocates 
a general plan for French immigration policy and a “ demographic plan ’’ designed 
to arrest the continuous depopulation of certain districts. 


Zaklad Ubezpieczen Spolecznych. Ubezpieczenia Spoleczne w Polsce w Latach 
1925-1934. Warsaw, 1935. x + 173 + vI pp. 

Institut central des assurances sociales. Assurances sociales en Pologne de 1925 
@ 1934. Warsaw, 1935. 173 + vi pp. 

Polish and French editions of a work prepared by the actuarial section of the 
Polish Central Social Insurance Institute, under the direction of Mr. P. Moroz, 
Chief Actuary, and designed to give a general idea of the working of social insurance 
institutions in Poland from 1925 to 1934. The period covered, which is a compara- 
tively long one, enabled the effects of the economic depression on the course of the 
social insurance system to be noted, and all the factors in the development of 
social insurance to be carefully followed : number of persons insured, contribu- 
tions paid and contributions in arrears, expenditure on benefits, financial resources 
of social insurance institutions. The general statistical abstract is supplemented 
by tables relating to each branch of social insurance (sickness, invalidity, old-age, 
widows’ and orphans’ insurance in industry and commerce ; social insurance for 
miners and railwaymen ; social insurance for professional workers ; accident insu- 
rance ; unemployment insurance for workers and professional workers). By the 
method of exposition adopted and by the clearness of its presentation this volume 
should rank among the best works for the study of the working of social insurance. 


Zionist Organisation. Central Office. Report of the Executive of the Zionist 
Organisation submitted to the XIXth Zionist Congress at Lucerne, 20-30 August 
1935. London, 1935. 479 pp. 2s. 

Contains, in addition to the report of the Executive of the Zionist Organisation 
to the Nineteenth Congress held at Lucerne, the report of the Executive of the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine to the Council of that Agency. The volume gives 
a full account of the activities of these two organisations during the past two 
years, and a review of the position of the Keren Hayesod (Palestine Foundation 
Fund). 
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